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in a professional way? Then recite 
the “symptoms” of a news story and 
the journalist can tell you its value; 
more than that he will be able to dis- 
cover the “symptoms” before they 
are recited. 

It may be wise to teach news- 
gathering or journalistic composi- 
tion in a beginning course on the 
basis of convenient classifications. 
This must be determined by experi- 
ment, before it is definitely ap- 
proved. It is unfair to the student, 
however, to graduate him with 
nothing but convenient classifica- 
tions as a guide. Such groupings 
as hobbies, animals, and children 
are more concerned with recognition 
than understanding. They deal with 
the “what” rather than the “why” 
and “how”. One calls for training, 
the other for education. 





T. W. Johnson of the department 
of agricultural journalism, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has prepared a 
score card for agricultural weekly 
papers. It should interest teachers 
of journalism particularly. 





The Fourth Estate for January 31 
contains a classified index to all 
articles that appeared in the maga- 
zine during 1924. It is exceedingly 
useful in looking up dates of events 
and other details in the journalism 
field. 





The attitude of the medical pro- 
fession toward advertising suffers 
some disturbance in a series of 
articles now appearing in a supple- 
ment to the Journal of the American 
Osteopathic Association. The series 
is written by Ray G. Hulbert, D. O., 
and was begun in the January issue. 
The lack of sympathy between “allo- 
paths” and osteopaths lends vigor 
to his pen and he discloses a de- 
cided difference between the “ethi- 
cal” medic today and the “ethical” 
medic five years ago. 
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What Have the Schools Done? 


By JoserpH S. Myers 


GOOD friend of mine who has 

always been a more or less se- 

vere eritie of the newspapers and a 

more or less fair one, recently said to 
me in his most serious manner: 

‘*T have been reading about the ef- 
forts that newspaper men, editors and 
advertising representatives, are mak- 
ing to improve their ethics. I have 
heard that there has been a consider- 
able improvement in conditions, and 
[ am glad to know it. But I would 
like to know if the schools of journal- 
ism are leading the way, that is, have 
they had influence in bringing about 
reforms. ”’ 

Perhaps it was a rhetorical ques- 
tion, a mere gesture toward a discus- 
sion, but at least it was suggestive. 
We as teachers are probably willing 
enough to admit that we have done 
something to arouse interest in’ the 
subject by speeches, books, magazine 
articles and classroom work, but after 
all it may possibly be a mere coinci- 
dence that after several years of jour- 
nalism instruction in the colleges and 
universities the professional news- 
paper men are considering more seri- 
ously than they ever did before the 
question of better morals and ethies. 
It is significant that one eritie had at 
least heard of the attempt at improve- 
ment; and he was well within his 
rights in raising the question he did. 

In answering | was naturally in 
diffeulty, for I could not be at all 
categorical. | did not know the an- 
swer, and could not pretend to—all 
that was possible was to express an 
opinion to the effect that I believed 
that the teaching of journalism had 
had influence, and gave what reasons 
I could for my belief. 

A questionnaire might be sent out 
to editors and business managers, but 
1 am not bold enough to do that. I 


1 


have tried to put myself back in the 
editorial chair to ask myself the ques- 
tion, but it is not easy to make two 
personalities out of one. It may 
throw some light on the subject to 
set down some of the changes that 
have occurred in say ten or fifteen 
years, and perhaps we may deduce 
the probability at least, that the col- 
eges and universities have done some- 
thing. 

1. There are more college trained 
men on the newspapers than there 
were, far more. Many of these men 
have been promoted to important 
places, and while it is to be hoped 
that they are not offensively insistent 
that they know it all, it is but fair to 
believe that they have some weight. 

2. An increasing number of offices 
are giving preference to graduates, 
knowing well that while every col- 
lege man is not tpso facto a star, the 
chances are large that he will do bet- 
ter than the untrained man. 

3. Although it is not thus far par- 
ticularly in evidence that teaching of 
journalism has affected editorial pol- 
icies, has modified the yellows, or has 
met other of the criticisms of so pro- 
found a newspaper student as Don 
Seitz, it is unmistakably true that 
something has improved the writing 
of the daily press. More effort is 
made to encourage good writers, and 
to develop style. The constant ham- 
mering on English in the schools must 
have something to do with the better- 
ment of news reports, feature articles 
and editorials. 

4. The teachers have done a large 
amount of writing and speaking, and 
for the most part lay proper emphasis 
on the ethical things. They know 
that the mere mechanics of newspaper 
work can best be taught in the shop. 
In the early days it is true that over- 
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much stress was laid on reporting and 
copyreading, but that is no longer the 
ease, certainly not in the more devel- 
oped schools. Now the emphasis is on 
the principles and ethics, and on 
courses of study that tend to make a 
well rounded and educated newspaper 
man. 

It is not too much to say that activ- 
ities of teachers have stimulated news- 
paper men to writing and speaking 
about their vocation. Never has the 
public been told so much about the 
inside workings of the newspaper as 
in the past few years. Much of this 
is of course due to the critical atti- 
tude of the public toward the press. 
Newspapers have always been under 
fire and always will be, both justly 
and unjustly, but it is only more re- 
cently that newspaper men _ have 
fought back, attempting to explain, 
justify and deny. Even now there is 
a great amount of misunderstanding 
on the part of readers, and altogether 
too much attributing of evil motives, 
whereas there was no motive at all, 
only mistaken zeal, carelessness, bad 
judgment, ignorance, or the desire to 
sell newspapers, all reprehensible, but 
not altogether vicious. It is easily in 
the power of the exponents of journal- 
ism to break down prejudice and clear 
up misunderstanding, and it is not too 
much to say that the teachers of jour- 
nalism have a considerable part in en- 
lightening the public. 

5. The schools of journalism have 
helped to add to the dignity of the 
business, craft, vocation, trade, or 
profession, whatever you please to 
call it. Time was when newspaper 
men professed to resent the word 
journalism, or at least the word jour- 
nalist. You remember the old defini- 
tion, ‘‘a journalist is a newspaper 
man out of a job.”’ A man does not 
yet speak of himself as a journalist 
as glibly as a man admitted to the 
practice of law or medicine calls him- 
self a lawyer or a doctor, but he is be- 
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ginning to accept the term ‘‘journal- 
ism.”’ 

Many years must elapse before 
journalism is fully established as a 
profession, but undoubtedly — the 
schools will do their part in the rais- 
ing of standards. The American As- 
sociation of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism has led the way toward 
a rating of schools as medical and law 
schools are rated. The professional 
point of view is aimed at, and much 
emphasis laid upon ethics. The goal 
is not easily attainable, but with the 
aid of the highminded men of the 
newspapers it will be reached. 

It is at least significant that the de- 
velopment of schools of journalism 
has been contemporaneous with the 
efforts of newspaper men to raise 
standards. Note what the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors has 
done in the last two or three years. 

The purpose of this paper was to 
answer the question of a critic. Even 
if he sees it he may not be convinced, 
but I was encouraged by the remark 
of another man who overheard our 
conversation, to the effect that he was 
glad to have light on the subject, and 
he wished more could have heard 
what was said. 

One more point, and in conclusion. 
[ have been urging on my critical 
friends the importance of reading 
something on the question, and have 
been recommending to them that they 
read certain magazine articles and 
books. Most of them are densely ig- 
norant of the work and the difficulties 
of newspaper editing, but that does 
not deter them from criticizing. No 
fairminded person working in jour- 
nalism resents criticism, in fact, judg- 
ing by the journalistic magazines, 
newspaper men are zealous in the ef- 
fort to clean house. They want intel- 
ligent and constructive judgment, 
which is the real meaning of criti- 
cism. 
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Reflections on Journalism 


By H. L. MENCKEN 


(Reprinted by permission of Mr. Mencken and The Chicago Tribune) 


wis I was a young reporter, in 
the declining years of the last 
century, the only existing textbook of 
journalism that had any practical 
value was the ‘‘Steps Into Journal- 
ism’’ of Edwin L. Shuman, then lit- 
erary editor of The Chicago Tribune. 
The more ancient journalists of the 
time disdained it, as they did, indeed, 
all other books. But we younger fel- 
lows gave it hard study, and took to 
heart its doctrine, and presently the 
sniffish ancients were working for us. 

Today the ambitious novice has a 
whole shelf of books to aid him—nay, 
almost a library. There are at least a 
dozen general textbooks as good as 
Shuman’s, and four or five that are 
vastly better. In addition, there are 
seores of treatises on definite branches 
of the craft: editorial writing, copy 
reading, making up, the work of the 
city editor, and so on; and useful 
handbooks of such auxiliary sciences 
as photo engraving and the law of li- 
bel. Many such books, of course, are 
hack jobs, done by blowsy peda- 
gogues. But among them are also 
some extremely competent volumes 
by first rate newspaper men, and the 
youngster who gives a diligent year 
to them will emerge with far more 
sound and useful professional knowl- 
edge than his predecessor of the last 
generation could get out of five years 
in a city room. 

The old time city room, in truth, 
was a poor school, and I say so with 
melancholy who graduated from it 
and still look back upon it with great 
affection. It was full of pleasant fel- 
lows, but the majority of them were 
bad journalists, for what they mistook 
for professional knowledge was sim- 
ply a huge accumulation of useless 
facts. They had the minds of railway 


mail clerks. To the fundamental 
problems of their craft they appar- 
ently gave no thought; or, if they did, 
it was furtively and diffidently. Such 
grave questions were for editorial 
writers, managing editors, business 
managers, owners, and other such su- 
perior fauna. Thus there was little 
professional spirit in the city room, 
despite its exalted esprit de corps. 
The boys were not like fellow doctors 
or fellow lawyers ; they were more like 
fellow Elks. 

I believe that the new schools of 
journalism have changed all that. 
Many of them, to be sure, are still in a 
primitive stage, and some are still 
staffed by obvious incompetents, but 
in the best of them there are very 
good teachers, and these teachers are 
turning out graduates with a lively 
sense of the essential dignity of jour- 
nalism, and a determination to safe- 
guard it, as far as possible, in their 
practice of it. For a while, perhaps, 
they will have hard sledding, for old 
timers still reign in most American 
newspaper offices, and of all hunkers 
there is none more hunkerous than the 
ancient journalist. But soon or later 
the youngsters will get on top. When 
they do so there will be an immense 
improvement in American journal- 
ism. 

Already, indeed, the signs of it are 
visible. It runs in two directions. 
First, the individual reporter tends 
to be a more dignified fellow than he 
once was. Better educated and more 
competent in his days of beginning, 
he is far more careful of his amour 
propre than he used to be. He reads 
more and drinks less. He demands, 
and gets, more salary. He is less eas- 
ily snared by the temptations set for 
him. His view of his craft takes on a 
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breadth that it never had in the old 
days. Gradually he ceases to think of 
it as a game, and begins to think of it 
as a profession. In actuality, of 
course, it is not yet a profession, for 
its practitioners yet lack professional 
autonomy and authority and the pow- 
er to enforce discipline within their 
own ranks—but I believe it is on its 
way. 

This improvement in the individual 
journalist has had the inevitable ef- 
fect of improving newspapers. They 
are no longer as cheap and venal as 
they used to be. The old timers con- 
veniently forget how bad most of the 
papers they once worked for really 
were. In the town where I began 
there were five sheets, and three of 
them played dubious politics and 
leaped whenever an advertiser blew 
his nose. Every American city was 
full of such papers; not a few of them 
made great pretensions. Today, I be- 
lieve they are rare. The consolida- 
tions that every ancient journalist de- 
plores have accomplished at least one 
good thing: they have got newspa- 
pers out of the hands of needy men. 
And if such men came back tomorrow 
they would have a hard time inducing 
competent newspaper men to work for 
them. The trade has gone up a peg, 
and it will stay there. 

It would move faster if newspaper 
editors, as a class, were as intelligent 
as newspaper reporters. I believe 
that, in the average American town, 
they are not—that their greater aver- 
age age puts them back, profession- 
ally, almost a generation. The schools 
of journalism far surpass the old 
time city rooms in the character of 
the recruits they enlist. They tap a 
supply of candidates of better educa- 
tion, and out of much better sur- 
roundings. They do not try to make 
journalists out of busted lawyers, for- 
mer whisky drummers, and unfrocked 
clergymen. But many a city desk is 
still occupied by a city editor of the 


ice wagon driver school. So long as 
such silurians survive, the value of the 
work being done by the schools of 
journalism will not be fully apparent, 
for that work will not be fully util- 
ized. 


Already, however, the more intelli- 
gent newspaper editors: are utiliz- 
ing it, and before long, I believe, there 
will be an active interplay of effort 
between the schools and newspapers. 
The schools themselves are trying to 
raise and safeguard their own stand- 
ards; the good ones gradually sepa- 
rate themselves from the bad ones, 
and adopt programs that give them 
professional dignity. Soon or late 
the Class A schools, demanding sound 
educational qualifications for  en- 
trance and offering well planned and 
thorough courses of study, will be 
sharply differentiated from the one 
room schools that now flourish, just as 
Class A medical and law schools are 
differentiated from the other kind. 
When that time comes the graduate 
of a Class A school will be practically 
assured of a good job on a good paper 
the day he graduates. 


Everything beyond that will be in 
the hands not of the pedagogues but 
of newspaper editors. Once they be- 
gin to refuse to employ novices not 
properly trained, and in Class A 
schools, journalism will begin to take 
on professional dignity at last. I 
speak of the editors of first rate news- 
papers. Plenty of jobs on the other 
kind will remain for incompetents. 
But there will then be just as much 
difference between a first rate journal- 
ist on a first rate paper and the hire- 
ling of a gutter sheet as there now is 
between a graduate of the Harvard 
medical school and a traveling corn 
doctor. 


As I have said, many of the old tim- 
ers deplore and oppose the change. 
Their opposition is not entirely stu- 
pid. They get an appearance of logic 
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into it; they believe true journalists 
can be made in only one way, and 
that is by throwing them overboard, 
in youth, in large batches, and watch- 
ing the fittest survive. There is some 
plausibility here. In certain of its 
branches, at all events, success in 
journalism seems to depend upon a 
natural bent far more than upon 
training. I have known men to be- 
come very good reporters in three 
months—as good, in many ways, as 
the best. But not many. The over- 
whelming majority have to be taught 
—and if they are ever to escape from 
the ranks they have to be taught some 
more. I believe that most of this 
teaching can be done more conven- 
iently in school than in a city room— 
that the novice who has been compe- 
tently trained will be much more use- 
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ful and make much faster progress 
than the poor fellow who has to comb 
a city editor’s profanity for its occa- 
sional strands of wisdom. 

The stray genius need not be taken 
into account. No newspaper, I great- 
ly fear, was ever manned by geniuses 
alone; Richard Harding Davis would 
probably have made a bad night ed- 
itor or editorial writer. Most of the 
hard work must be done by men who 
depend less upon inspiration than 
upon sound professional competence. 
The greater the competence of such 
men, the more accurate, intelligent 
and useful are our newspapers. And 
the greater their sense of professional 
dignity, the more honorable and con- 
scientious is the eraft they practice. 
I believe schools of journalism tend to 
improve them in both directions. 





Crawford’s Plans 


Nelson Antrim Crawford, president 
of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Journalism and literary editor 
of THE JOURNALISM BULLETIN, has be- 
come director of information for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture with headquarters at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mr. Crawford has taken 
a year’s leave of absence from the 
headship of the Department of In- 
dustrial Journalism at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College and Pro- 
fessor Charles E. Rogers, for the past 
six years a member of the department, 
is acting head. As Mr. Crawford is 
not severing his connection with jour- 
nalism instruction he will continue his 
work for the Association and the BuL- 
LETIN, 


The director of information, under 
the reorganization plans announced 
by Secretary William M. Jardine for 
the Department of Agriculture, will 
have charge of publications, press ma- 
terial, and dissemination of agricul- 


tural facts by radio. Strict accuracy, 
interest, and usefulness to the public 
will be the ends sought in the infor- 
mation work, Mr. Crawford has an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Crawford is well known as a 
contributor to the agricultural press 
as well as to other publications. He 
has also written agricultural adver- 
tising copy. He established in the 
Kansas State Agricultural College the 
first series of bulletins on agricultural 
journalism inaugurated by any col- 
lege. He is a former president of the 
American Association of Agricultural 
College Editors, and of the American 
Association of College News Bureaus. 
He is the author of The Ethics of 
Journalism, which is being used ex- 
tensively in journalism instruction, 
and of The Carrying of the Ghost, 
a book of verse, and has edited other 
volumes. 


Mr. Crawford and Miss Muriel 
Shaver were married in Kansas City 
on April 13 and will make their home 
in Washington. 
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(From an Address by Roy G. Hoskins, 
head of the department of physiology, 
Ohio State University.) 

RE you going into journalism? You are 

accepting a tremendous responsibility. 
As a teacher I look at you with envy. You 
will reach a thousand where I can reach 
one. Are you merely going to make a 
shoddy product that will sell? Are you 
going to cater to the frivolous and the 
insincere, are you going to direct your 
attention primarily to the biological scum 
of the earth? If so, you have accepted 
prostitution as your lot. I have scant 
patience with the theory that the journal- 
ist must follow his public, must give them 
“what they want.” His is a great oppor- 
tunity to lead, to teach; and he does lead, 
upward and downward, he does teach, 
good or evil, whether he will or no. By 
no sophistry can he be justified in foster- 
ing quack science, quack sociology, or 
quack theology. 

Have your instructors, I wonder, been 
wise enough to insure for you a reason- 
able opportunity to know the spirit of 
your times? Let me quote from a recent 
address of President Coolidge to the mem- 
bers of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science: “You represent 
the interests, the forces, and the endless 
activities which literally from day to day 
are conquering new domains and adding 
them to the imperial realm of human 
knowledge. The future of civilization is 
well nigh in your hands. You are the 
wonder workers of all ages. The marvels 
of discovery and progress have become 
commonplaces, simply because their num- 
ber has paralyzed the capacity of the 
mind for wonderment. Those of us who 
represent social organization and political 
institutions look upon you with a feeling 
that includes much of awe, and some- 
thing of fear, as we ask ourselves to 
what revolution you will next require us 
to adapt our scheme of human relations.” 

SCIENTISTS ARE FEW 

What are some of these accomplish- 
ments to which the President referred? 
Space has been almost annihilated; time 
divided by ten; death pushed back a dec- 
ade. Do you know how or why this has 
been accomplished? It has been by no 
accident. It has not done itself. Do you 
know that at the present time the total 
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number of men and women to whom this 
is due, who are devoting even a signifi- 
cant part of their lives to productive sci- 
ence throughout the world, would not 
make one city the size of Akron? Do you 
know that all the productive scientists in 
America could be comfortably housed—at 
least as comfortably as they are used to 
being—in the town of Mansfield, Ohio? 

Are you as journalists prepared to do 
your part in the interpretation of modern 
science to your reading public? The man 
at the battle front has but scant time and 
often scant ability to send messages to 

e rear. It is your duty as well as your 

ivilege to visit the battle front, to ac- 
quaint yourself with the maneuvers, and 
to report them honestly, intelligently, and 
sympathetically to the people, your read- 
ers, whose welfare is in the balance. What 
happens on Wall Street or in Congress is 
of minor significance in comparison with 
what is happening in the research labora- 
tories. American scientists have agreed 
to meet you half way, have organized an 
intelligent service especially to aid you 
in your task. Does that fact not place 
you under obligation to play fair? 

It is unfortunately true that to most 
working scientists the advent of a re- 
porter is looked upon as something akin 
to a visitation of the Devil. The funda- 
mental principle to which the investigator 
is devoting his life is to discover truth 
and as nearly as within him lies to place 
his bit in accurate perspective with the 
great body of existing knowledge. His 
instincts of decency are ravished when 
some youthful incompetent visits his lab- 
oratory and then under the plea of “hu- 
man interest” introduces an element of 
distortion and unfortunately often even 
of mendacity, intended or otherwise, into 
the report which he sends abroad. I think 
it can safely be said that the two major 
forces in the determination of human 
welfare at the present time are the work 
of the scientist in recasting the world and 
of the journalist in directing human 
knowledge. It is my belief that sound 
craftsmanship in journalism now demands 
the same skill and honesty in dealing 
with the scientific world as with the finan- 
cial world. A distorted report of a scientific 
discovery should be considered as dis- 
graceful as a mendacious market report. 
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Propaganda and Conscription of Public Opinon 





Part of an Article by ZECHARIAH CHAFER, JR., Professor of Law in Harvard University, 
in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin 


HE first reflection that may be 
made on these measures |laws 
restricting expression of opinion about 
a war] is their futility to prevent 
real harm. Men are imprisoned, but 
their words spread the wider for that 
fact. The mere publication in a news- 
paper of the statement of a leading 
radical—‘‘I am for the people, and 
the Government is for the profiteers’’ 
—was considered so dangerous to the 
morale of soldiers who might read it 
that she was sentenced to ten years in 
prison, and yet her words were re- 
peated by every important newspaper 
in the country during the trial. 

The needlessness of such laws is 
shown by the experience of Massachu- 
setts. We had in this State a large 
training camp and _ naval bases. 
Thousands of soldiers embarked from 
Boston for France. We had innumer- 
able factories for the manufacture of 
munitions and other war supplies. 
We had in our midst a large foreign- 
born population, much of it unfriend- 
ly, by race at least, to the allied cause, 
much of it possessing radical views. 
The United States District Attorney 
in Massachusetts refused to institute a 
single prosecution although much was 
said and written which would have 
been punished elsewhere. No record 
exists of a single bomb explosion, act 
of sabotage, or evasion of the draft or 
desertion, which may be traced to 
such an unpunished utterance. There 
is not one bit of evidence that the 
cause of the War suffered in this 
State because of the adherence to lib- 
eral principles of this District Attor- 
ney, who has since been honored by 
elevation to the United States Cireunit 
Court of Appeals. 

The second reflection is that such 
measures are harmful, during the war 


and after the war. They are harmful 
during the war because they prevent 
the formation of a sound public opin- 
ion on war methods and aims. The 
punishment of men for advocating 
heavier taxes instead of bond issues 
made it easier to finance the War by 
a method which produced a vast in- 
flation of prices. The punishment by 
twenty-year sentences of discussion 
of the legality of our invasion of 
Russia without any declaration of 
war against that country checked 
consideration of a policy which has 
never been explained, which killed 
hundreds of Americans without any 
tangible gain, and alienated a nation 
which might have given valuable sup- 
port to our peace aims in Paris. 
Still more serious was the effect 
upon the discussion of war aims. Le- 
gal proceedings prove that an oppon- 
ent makes the best cross-examiner. 
It is a disastrous mistake to limit 
criticism to those who favor the war. 
Men bitterly hostile to it may point 
out evils in its management, like the 
secret treaties which supporters of 
the war, like Mr. Wilson, were too 
busy to discover. If a free canvass- 
ing of the aims of the next war by its 
opponents is crushed by the menace 
of long imprisonment, such evils, even 
though made public in one or two 
newspapers, may not come to the at- 
tention of those who had power to 
counteract them until too late. The 
history of the last war shows how the 
objects of a war may change com- 
pletely during its progress, and it is 
well that those objects should be 
steadily formulated under the influ- 
ence of open discussion not only by 
those who demand a military victory, 
but by pacifists who take a different 
view of the national welfare. Insist- 
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ence on an artificial unanimity of 
opinion behind the war produces a 
sluggishness of thought which is 
bound to result in unsatisfactory 
terms of the treaty of peace. 

In our efforts to silence those who 
advoeate peace without victory we 
prevent at the start that vigorous 
threshing out of fundamentals which 
might in the end save us from a vic- 
tory without peace. 

The real value of freedom of speech 
is not in the minority that wants to 
talk, but to the majority that does not 
want to listen. 

War time suppression is bound to 
have a bad effect after the war. Lin- 
ecoln remarked in support of such 
measures that man could not contract 
so strong an appetite for emetics dur- 
ing temporary illness as to persist in 
feeding upon them during the re- 
mainder of his healthful life. The 
truth is that persecution of unpopu- 
lar doctrines is not an emetic at all, 
but a drug. A nation which indulges 
in an orgy of intolerance will continue 
after the cessation of hostilities to 
suppress those whose opinions are 
distasteful. Intolerance produces an 
uncritical public opinion and intense 
satisfaction with one’s own views. I 
sometimes wonder whether Roosevelt 
would have so eagerly urged our entry 
into the War if he could have for- 
seen the tremendous setback which 
it would give to the liberalism which 
he had so much at heart. The nat- 
ural aftermath of our wartime free- 
dom from thought includes the Brit- 
ish election of 1918, our selfish indif- 
ference to world organizations for 
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peace, even the World Court, our 
readiness to accept the most extra- 
ordinary arguments, such as the ob- 
jection to the Child Labor Amend- 
ment that it was a Bolshevist meas- 
ure, whereas it naturally continues 
the Child Labor Bill which was intro- 
duced by that well known radical, the 
late Senator Lodge. After the next 
war, critical thinKing in this country 
will be practically impossible. 


The natural conclusion from these 
observations is that such methods of 
waging a war should be rejected, and 
the expression of opinion on its aims 
and methods should be practically 
free except where they produce a 
clear and present danger of actual in- 
terference with military operations. 
Nevertheless, I consider it practically 
certain that in the next war, which 
will probably be a more far-reaching 
conflict than the last, propaganda and 
suppression will be used even more 
extensively. 

The tradition of free speech in war- 
time has been shattered. The Su- 
preme Court has shown that it will 
give no protection to it. The officials 
will find ample precedents at hand 
for censorship and _ prosecutions. 
Once the war begins, any attempt to 
have its aims defined in publie opin- 
ion, except as the government wishes, 
any attempt to argue that the time 
has arrived for it to cease, will be per- 
ilous indeed. Therefore, those of us 
who value the preservation of an in- 
telligent public opinion in this coun- 
try must bend our every effort to the 
end that there shall be no next war. 





Simmons Heads Syracuse 
Professor John O. Simmons has 
been made acting head of the depart- 
ment of journalism at Syracuse Uni- 
versity to replace the late Professor 


G. C. Wilson, who died January 12 
following a general breakdown. Mr. 
Simmons is a graduate of the depart- 
ment of journalism at New York Uni- 
versity. He joined the Syracuse fac- 
ulty in 1920. 
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Literary Criticism in America 


By ALLAN NEVINS 


From a recent address to journalism students 


8 HE literary man in this country 

has no critic,’ wrote Emerson 
in his journal on October 23, 1836, 
when, a young man of thirty-three, 
he had just settled in Concord to lead 
a literary career and had just pub- 
lished his first book. Ten years later 
the same wistful declaration was 
echoed by his neighbor Lowell. Writ- 
ing from Elmwood to his friend 
Briggs regarding certain strictures in 
the press upon his verse, Lowell as- 
serted that ‘‘I have never yet seen 
any criticism on my poetry . . . 
that went beneath the surface and saw 
the spiritual, and above all the pres- 
ent, application of what I have writ- 
ten since I came of age. Criticism 
nowadays deals wholly with externals. 
It looks upon every literary effort as a 
claim set up for a certain amount of 
praise, and answers every such claim 
accordingly.’’ After delivering him- 
self of further pungent remarks upon 
the ineptitude of American criticism, 
Lowell went on to assail it for its base- 
ness, declaring that it was in the 
hands of an incomprehensibly mean- 
minded set of seribblers. Neither 
Emerson nor Lowell were men to 
whine unreasonably over such a defi- 
ciency; they were simply pointing 
with regret to the lack of careful and 
elevated intellectual standards. <A 
good deal later still—in 1891, to be 
exact—we find the plaint taken up 
by William Dean Howells. ‘‘ Bad 
criticism is mischievous enough,’’ he 
says; ‘‘and I think that much if not 
most current eriticism as practiced 
among the English and Americans is 
bad, is falsely principled, and is eon- 
ditioned in evil. It is falsely prin- 
cipled because it is unprincipled, or 
Without principles ... At the best 


its opinions are not conclusions from 
certain easily verifiable principles, 
but are effects from the worship of 
certain models. They are in so far 
quite worthless, for it is the very na- 
ture of things that the original mind 
cannot comform to models . . .”’ 

Were these condemnatory verdicts, 
written by three of our greatest lit- 
erary figures, the truth and the whole 
truth? If they were true in 1836, in 
1845, and in 1890, are they still true 
today? If not, what is the nature of 
the change which has occurred in the 
character and the tendencies of Amer- 
ican criticism as written for our peri- 
odicals? What are the goals which 
remain to be achieved, and what hope 
do current tendencies in journalistic 
criticism offer of attaining them? 
These are questions to which the an- 
swer is not difficult, for no exhaustive 
study of the periodical literature of a 
nation at any given period is needed 
to determine whether it gives true 
literary standards a voice, whether 
it offers a field in which criticism is 
truly functioning. 

That Emerson, Lowell, and Howells 
expressed a substantial fact cannot 
be questioned by anyone who looks 
back upon our critical record. Some 
able critics we already had, but no 
adequate body of consistent, contin- 
uing criticism. Native efforts in the 
field had been born while Emerson 
was still a schoolboy, and before an- 
other brilliant youngster in western 
Massachusetts had written the first 
draft of his ‘‘Thanatopsis.”” Emer- 
son's father, the Rev. William Emer- 
son, had helped to establish the 
Monthly Anthology in Boston in 1805. 
It was a timid review. The editors 
had taken pains in their fourth vol- 
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ume to declare that its publie eriti- 
cism of writers for the public should 
not be taken to imply malevolence. 
Moreover, they really looked for- 
ward, not backward. Theirs was a 
colonial organ, and they frankly con- 
fessed their dependence upon Eng- 
land. ‘*Whilst we speak and write 
the English language, we are satis- 
fied to be guided in our use of that 
language by approved English writ- 
ers, by which we shall guard against 
modern foppery and provincial im- 
purities.’ The North American Re- 
view, founded in 1815 as the success- 
or to the Anthology, was bolder but 
not much better. ‘‘Owing to some 
glaring faults in our scheme of wide- 
spread superficial education,’’ it 
pointed out with a tone of Johnsonian 
autoeracy, ‘‘we are harassed with a 
class of authors more numerous here, 
in proportion, than in any other coun- 
try—worthless weeds springing up 
prematurely, and their number is 
augmented by those who have mis- 
taken virtuous patriotic sentiments 
for inspiration. These we have felt 
bound to contribute our efforts to 
eradieate.’’ It was a review of and 
for an intellectual aristocracy. It eul- 
tivated a Back Bay air of aesthetic 
hauteur, and it rapidly fell into the 
British fashion of grouping several 
new books as a text for a long article, 
whose author proved how superior he 
was to their writers. Emerson was 
quite right in 1836 in saying that 
‘the literary man has no eritic.”’ 

It is not so clear by 1845 that Low- 
ell was equally right; we have to 
peer beneath a brave surface show of 
criticism to perceive that he was. 
Emerson himself had written able 
book reviews for the Dial. His ar- 
ticle on ‘‘New Poetry,’’ a courageous 
defense of the work of William El- 
lery Channing, had filled Poe with 
indignation, and had been received 
with mingled wrath and admiration 
by other critical writers. Poe him- 
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self had by 1845 been for ten years 
upon the scene as a critic, and had 
four years more of activity left be- 
fore his premature death. He had 
opened his career in his field by a 
trenchant attack in the Southern Lit- 
erary Messenger upon one of the 
feeble, pretentious, and much _be- 
puffed productions of the Knicker- 
boecker School, the novel ‘‘ Norman 
Leslie’’ by Theodore 8S. Fay. Though 
on the whole he was a kindly writer, 
refusing to use the knife of Apollo 
upon the verse of Mrs. Sigourney and 
the fiction of John Neal, he did insist 
upon a stern regard for what he 
ealled the ‘‘determinate principles’ 
of criticism. His estimate of Haw- 
thorne’s ‘*‘Twice Told Tales,’’ and 
the vigor with which he accused 
Longfellow and Lowell of plagiarism, 
are famous. 

He laid down, too, a number of can- 
ons for criticism—not criticism in its 
higher reaches, but practical, every- 
day journalistic  criticism—which 
have never been improved upon. One 
was his insistence that America, then 
in the exuberant age represented by 
Elijah Pogram and Jefferson Brick, 
should not in literary affairs boister- 
ously throw off all deference to for- 
eign opinion, or forget that the world 
is the author’s true theatre. Another 
was his assertion that criticism had 
nothing to do with the contents or 
opinions of a book considered other- 
wise than in their relation to the book 
itself; and a third was his frequent 
reminder that criticism must be re- 
garded more as ‘‘an art based immov- 
ably in nature, less as a mere system 
of fluctuating and conventional dog- 
mas.’’ And while Poe was thus doing 
for our literary opinion a rather more 
practical service than his guide Cole- 
ridge had done for English, still a 
third eritie of brilliant abilities was 
at work. Margaret Fuller had an 
ardent heart, a gifted mind, and a 
somewhat vixenish temper. We can 
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easily laugh with Emerson over the 
passage in Hawthorne’s notebooks, 
written at the time of the Brook Farm 
experiment, in which the novelist 
slvly noted: ‘‘Margaret Fuller’s cow 
hooked all the other cows.’’ When 
she became literary editor of the Tri- 
bune in New York city she hooked 
her old Cambridge neighbors, Long- 
fellow and Lowell, with a vigor which 
present-day readers, irritated by the 
lack of Americanism in Longfellow’s 
early work and the melodious shal- 
lowness of Lowell’s, find very refresh- 
ing. 

But all this outburst of true criti- 
cism was, in the phrase Mrs. Wharton 
has used for a satiric novelette deal- 
ing with the same period, a ‘‘false 
dawn.’’ Poe and his magazines of 
the day, the Mirror, the Broadway 
Journal, the Pioneer, and the rest, 
perished prematurely. Emerson’s 
vocation lay elsewhere than in writ- 
ing critical reviews. The Dial lived 
only four precious years, never had 
more than a handful of readers, and 
never paid a cent to any editor or con- 
tributor. In the fifties criticism was 
once more neglected, down at the 
heels, anaemic, and disruptable. Able 
critical essays by Lowell, Whipple, 
Channing, and others were being 
written, but of truly critical review- 
ing there was very little. Men of in- 
tellectual eminence now abounded to 
an extent which Emerson in the thir- 
ties could not have forseen. By the 
time of Buchanon one single group in 
and near Boston, the famous Satur- 
day elub, included Agassiz, Dana, 
Dwight, Emerson, Hoar, Lowell, Mot- 
ley, Pieree, S. G. Ward, Whipple, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Felton, Pres- 
cott, Whittier, Hawthorne, Appleton, 
and Charles Eliot Norton. Yet Em- 
erson’s remark that ‘‘the literary man 
in this country has no critic’’ was 
still in its practical implications true. 
E. L. Godkin left among his remin- 
isecences an illuminating statement of 
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the situation as he found it in 1857. 
He went in New York to a breakfast 
attended by Wendell Phillips, Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, and other notable 
men, and was struck by the evident 
antagonism between Bryant and Gree- 
ley. When Greeley entered, and ap- 
proached the poet standing by the 
fireplace, Bryant ignored him; and 
when the host whispered, ‘‘ Don’t you 
know Mr. Greeley?’’ Bryant whis- 
pered in loud reply: ‘‘No, I don’t; 
he’s a blackguard—he’s a_ black- 
guard.’’ This incident prefaces Mr. 
Godkin’s account of the Tribune’s 
place at the head of American liter- 
ary criticism at this period. He says: 

‘‘George Ripley was the ‘literary 
editor.’ He was considered by the 
literary class a model critic because 
he never found fault with anybody. 
The eritic’s function then was consid- 
ered to be not the promotion of liter- 
ature or art in the abstract, but the 
encouragement of an American male 
or female, who wished to write or 
paint. The consequence was that Rip- 
ley was, until his death, the idol of 
all struggling authors and _ artists. 
That he was a man of wide cultivation 
and learning there is no question, and 
he would have been abundantly able 
to play the part of a real critic, but 
for the fact that his heart was too 
much for his brains.’’ 


There is something ironic in the 
fact that at a time when political 
journalism was never more abusive, 
and the two most eminent editors of 
America insulted each other when 
they met in a private parlor, literary 
journalism was too gentle and namby- 
pamby to tell the truth about bad 
books. But a fact it unquestionably 
was. 


The real dawn, as distinguished 
from the false dawn, came just after 
the Civil War; and it is another ironic 
fact, in view of the tendency of many 
earlier critics to attack colonialism 
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and all appearance of dependence 
upon England, that it took an Eng- 
lishman to produce it. True literary 
criticism in American periodicals, in 
its present character, dates back to 
Godkin’s establishment of the Nation 
in 1865. It was English not only in 
its founder, but its form, modeled 
largely after that of the Saturday Re- 
view and Spectator—the latter, un- 
der R. H. Hutton, being a literary 
periodical of exceptional authority. 
Godkin had the invaluable assistance 
of a conscientious, gentle-mannered, 
and exceedingly rough-minded young 
man of twenty-five from Boston. The 
third Garrison, as he was named, had 
taken complete charge of the literary 
pages, leaving Godkin’s pen free to 
write the brilliant articles which by 
1880 gave the Nation the really im- 
pressive circulation of 15,000. The 
young editor, like Poe before him, 
cherished very rigid theories about 
the principles of criticism in periodi- 
cals, and he never wavered in support 
of them. Without possessing any of 
his colleague’s trenchant power, he 
had a sound judgment, and a polished 
pen to express his views. But he was 
not primarily a writer. He conceived 
his function to be that of the conduc- 
tor of an orchestra—an orchestra or 
staff of occasional contributors which 
grew in a few years to include more 
than two hundred of the leading men 
of letters and science in the United 
States and Great Britain. At one 
step two great changes in literary crit- 
icism had taken place in America. 
One was the emergence of the weekly 
newspaper or review, which possesses 
more leisure than the daily newspa- 
per, and more timeliness and space 
than the monthly or quarterly maga- 
zine, as the logical vehicle to present 
it. The other was the commitment 
of criticism net to one pen, but to an 
entire corps of experts. Both these 
changes were introduced from Eng- 
land ; and upon this changed basis the 


best American criticism has ever since 
rested. 

Still, the advent of the Nation was 
only a dawn, and nothing more. When 
Howells wrote his pessimistic words, 
in 1890, the Nation stood apart, sup- 
ported only by the Chicago Dhual, 
which had been founded in 1880 by 
Francis F. Browne of Chicago, and 
the Atlantic, which remained under 
the editorship of Thomas Bailey Ald- 
rich, and still gave fifteen or even 
twenty pages monthly to important 
new books. Newspaper reviewing 
was still in most offices left in the 
hands of one man, Mayo W. Hazeltine 
of the Sun having succeeded in New 
York city to the place left vacant by 
the death of George Ripley of the 
Tribune; and one-man criticism is 
never worth very much. Able and 
authoritative as the Nation and Dial 
were, they lacked both fulness of 
scope and genuine critical vitality. 
They treated the books which are 
written by scholars for scholars, with 
an expertness that left very little to 
be desired, but their grasp of general 
literature was inadequate. Their 
touch was always academic, and not 
seldom smelled of the seminar room. 
No reader of the files of the Nation 
for the eighties and nineties can fail 
to be struck by the inadequate treat- 
ment which it gave to the novels of 
Howells, Henry James, George W. 
Cable, Mark Twain, and other writers. 
W. P. Garrison knew at once whether 
to send a certain historical volume to 
John Fiske or William Roscoe Thayer 
or Goldwin Smith; he knew whether 
a work on politics should go to James 
Bryce, or A. V. Dicey, or Albert 
Bushnell Hart. But to marry the 
right novel to the right reviewer was 
a far more difficult task, since, in ad- 
dition to critical acuteness, an affinity 
of sympathy instead of an affinity of 
knowledge was needed; and the task 
was seldom well performed. 

We do not have to accept Howells’ 
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word alone that criticism in his time 
was too largely lacking in fixed prin- 
ciples and was otherwise imperfect. 
His contemporary Henry James took 
the same view. In the course of the 
lecture tour of 1905 which gave James 
the material for his volume on ‘‘ The 
American Scene,’’ the novelist re- 
peated on many platforms the follow- 
ing passage : 

I do not propose for a moment to invite 
you to blink the fact that our huge Anglo- 
Saxon array of producers and readers— 
and especially our vast cis-Atlantic multi- 
tude — presents production uncontrolled, 
production untouched by criticism, un- 
guided, unlighted, uninstructed,  un- 
ashamed, on a scale that is really a new 
thing in the world. It is the completest 
reversal of any proportion, between the 
elements, that was ever seen before. It is 
the biggest flock straying without shep- 
herds, making its music without a sight 
of the classic crook, beribboned or other, 
without a sound of the sheep-dog’s bark— 
wholesome note, once in a way—that has 
ever found room for pasture. 


James was thoroughly familiar with 
contemporary French literature, and 
in uttering these severe words may 
well have had in mind the contrasting 
good fortune of France, where Brune- 
tiere, Rene Doumic, Emile Faguet, 
Jules Lemaitre, Gustave Lanson, and 
a long list of other writers, were 
keenly interested in contemporary 
production. Certainly Howells in the 
nineties had thought of Continental 
Jurope, with its keener, fuller, criti- 
cal thought, with a sigh. Compared 
with Europe, he proclaimed in ‘* Criti- 
cism and Fiction,’’ we were blind to 
new movements and deaf to new ap- 
peals. There every casement was 
open for the winds of new doctrines; 
here we were blind to new movements 
and deaf to new appeals. There every 
casement was open for the winds of 
new doctrines; here we were cribbed 
and eabined against them. ‘‘The 
crities,’’ to quote him again, ‘‘have 
the tastes and theories of their in- 
structors, who perhaps caught the 
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truth of their day, but whose routine 
life has been alien to any other truth. 
There is probably no chair of litera- 
ture in this country from which the 
principles now shaping the literary 
expression of every civilized people 
are not denounced and confounded 
with certain objectionable French 
novels, or which teaches young men 
anything of the universal impulse 
which has given us the work, not only 
of Zola, but of Tourguenev and Tol- 
stoi in Russia, of Bjornson and Ibsen 
in Norway, of Valdes and Galdos in 
Spain, of Vegra in Italy.’’ 

And for a still more recent day we 
may eall one other witness. He did not 
assert that the literary man in Amer- 
ica had no eritic, in Emerson’s words, 
but he did assert that he had very lit- 
tle true criticism. Bliss Perry, de- 
livering the Bromley lectures at Yale 
in 1914, admitted that here and there 
the searcher might find a daily or 
weekly journal that tried, according 
to its abilities, to maintain and apply 
critical standards. But he argued 
that they were lost or half lost in a 
dreary vacuity. These are his words: 

We all agree that the status of literary 
criticism in America is unsatisfactory. 
Those of us who write books assert that 
it is only now and then, and by lucky ac- 
cident, that our books are competently re- 
viewed. We get praise enough, and some- 
times blame enough,—but we do not often 
get real criticism. The reader and would- 
be buyer of books has great difficulty in 
discovering what new books are worth 
buying or reading. A generation ago one 
could often depend upon the local book- 
seller for this information, but for well 
known economic reasons, the old type of 
bookseller has in most towns been driven 
from business, and the young lady who 
arranges her hair behind the book-counter 
of the department store is obviously puz- 
zled by your questions. If you turn to 
the newspapers for information about the 
twelve or thirteen thousand books pub- 
lished in this country every year, you find, 
it is true, a heroically compiled mass of 
book notices—many of them composed, in 
their essential features, by the advertis- 
ing clerks of the publishers who are try- 
ing to sell the books. There were never 
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so many Saturday and Sunday literary 
supplements and other guides to the book- 
buyer; but there was never any less actual 
criticism in proportion to the number of 
books published. 

So much for Mr. Bliss Perry’s posi- 
tive opinion, which he did not pro- 
nounce till after he had taken the 
pains to survey the field carefully. At 
about the same time Charles Miner 
Thompson, recently literary editor of 
a Boston newspaper, contributed to 
the Atlantic an article upon ‘‘ Honest 
Literary Criticism’’ in which he took 
quite as dark a view of the outlook. 

“Publishers of books complain that re- 
views do not help sales. Publishers of 
magazines lament that readers do not care 
for articles on literary subjects. Publish- 
ers of newspapers frankly doubt the inter- 
est of book notices. The critic confesses 
that his occupation is ill-considered and 
ill-paid. The author wrathfully exclaims 
—but what he exclaims cannot be sum- 
marized, so various is it. Thus, the whole 
commercial interest is unsatisfied. The 
public, on the other hand, finds book re- 
views of little service, and reads them, if 
at all, with indifference, with distrust, or 
with exasperation. That portion of the 
public which appreciates criticism as an 


art maintains an eloquent silence and 
reads French.” 


So much for the past, up to the 
years of the European War. To what 
extent are these dark views tenable 
at the present day? If it is no longer 
true that the literary man in America 
is without a critic what has produced 
the change? We must beware of 
taking a few swallows for a summer; 
but we must also beware of denying 
that Summer is arriving simply be- 
cause we have been deceived in the 
matter once or twice before. Cer- 
tainly it is obvious that criticism has 
more shining handmaidens than ever 
before. For the first time in our his- 
tory we have a weekly devoted ex- 
clusively to literary reviewing, Dr. 
Canby’s Saturday Review. For the 
first time we have a monthly devoted 
exclusively to books—the Interna- 
tional Book Review. For the first 
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time, again, the ablest critic in the 
country has been placed in a position 
where he may do for current Amer- 
ican letters what Sainte Beuve did for 
French literature between 1850 and 
1869; hundreds of Dr. Sherman’s ad- 
mirers look for no less an achievement. 
The circulation and influence of 
several such pubications as the New 
York Times Book Review has never 
been broader. Three political and 
social weeklies, the New Republic, Na- 
tion, and Independent, devote a 
biassed and limited but intelligent at- 
tention to serious books. Reviewing 
has invaded a number of monthly 
magazines, such as Harper’s, which 
previously ignored it, and has re- 
turned in somewhat altered guise to 
the always hospitable pages of the At- 
lantic. It claims more and more space 
in the general newspaper press. Never 
has such a quantity of ambitious re- 
viewing been poured forth, a quantity 
which some publishers are inclined to 
cavil at as making it altogether too 
easy to be informed upon new volumes 
without ever buying or reading any. 

Some of us believe that after the 
false dawn of the forties, and the true 
but pale and chilly dawn of the sixties 
and after, which produced little 
warmth save in such favorable ex- 
posures as university circles, the sun 
is really beginning to get up a little in 
the sky and to irradiate a considerable 
part of the country. We think that 
just as literary criticisms made two 
new discoveries, one of a better ve- 
hicle, and one of a better means of 
uniting comprehensiveness with ex- 
pertness, in 1865, so now it has sud- 
denly pushed forward to another dis- 
covery—the discovery of a more 
democratic appeal in criticism. We 
think that this has again substantially 
altered the whole basis upon which it 
stands. What reasons can we give 
for the faith that is in us? 

(To Be Continued) 
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Editorials 


A Professional Exam 


The editor of THe BULLETIN recently conducted a two-day professional 
examination for advanced journalism students. Twenty-four ‘‘candidates’’ 
wrote for twelve hours on reporting, editing, editorial writing, history of 
journalism, ethics of journalism, general knowledge of literature, general in- 
formation of a significant character, and fundamentals of economics, sociology, 
political science, American and world history. A set of questions for each of 
the subjects listed was given and a maximum period of two hours allowed for 
each set. The results of this examination, including the questions asked, will 
be printed in an early issue. 


The Research Article Contest 


In this number will be found the first article submitted in the Research 
Article Contest announced in the January issue. THE BULLETIN will be glad 
to consider any article based on research whether or not that research is now 
under way. The article may review the work of several theses or be devoted 
to one. The article must be written by a journalism student—the research or 
thesis need not be his own. Articles by graduate students will be accepted. 
Contestants should not confuse the writing of the article with the writing of 
the thesis. The contest calls for the writing of the article. It should be from 
1000. to 3000 words in length. 


An Educational Number 


The list of journalism graduates presented in this issue is the forerunner 
of a more extended service which THE BULLETIN proposes to give its readers. 
Because of the unorganized state of journalism instruction in the past and the 
fact that standards for the professional school are new it did not seem wise 
this year to attempt a statistical survey of the schools such as that presented 
annually by the American Medical association in the August Educational 
number of The Journal. 

Sufficient stability exists, however, to admit of an educational review 
being undertaken during 1925-26 and THE BULLETIN will attempt to survey 
the work being done at the close of the next school year. For the present year 
the list of seniors who will finish their work this month may be of interest as 
it covers the work of the only class that will not be included in next year’s 
survey. 

To indicate the possible scope of an educational number the list of charts 
in The Journal of the medical association follows. This list, with explanatory 
notes, makes up a large part of the report on the schools. 1. The colleges and 
data on each college. 2. Home states of medical students. 3. Students in 
each college by classes. 4. Total number of medical students by years. 
5. Number of medical graduates by years. 6. Medical graduates with liberal 
arts degree. 7. Kinds of medical colleges with number for each year. §&. 
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Length of college terms of years. 9. College fees in medical schools of differ- 
ent classes. 10. Medical colleges, students, and graduates by states. 11. Stu- 
dents and graduates according to classification. 12. Colleges closed since 
1904. 13. Combined course in hheral arts and medicine. 14. Scholarships in 
medical schools. 15. Loan funds available. 16. Approved graduate medical 
schools. 17. List of graduate courses in medical subjects and residences in 
specialties. This report is followed by a description of medical colleges by 
states. 

The 1924 medical report shows that 80 schools are considered in the re- 
port. Of these 5 are rated as Class C, 4 as Class B, and 71 as Class A. Of 
the 71, however, 10 offer only the first two years of the medical course. Thus 
only 61 of the 80 have full standing as medical schools of the first rank. 

Of the 218 colleges and universities offering some classroom instruction 
in journalism at the present time, approximately 60 are embarked on a pro- 
gram of professional studies. This is not a bad representation compared with 
the number of medical schools. Sixty medical schools would be just about 
the right number at the present time judged by the fact that there are 61 with 
full Class A standing. 

The last rating of the law schools showed less than 40 in Class A. All 
these things considered it becomes apparent that the time is at hand for an 
annual journalism survey. THE BULLETIN is ready to cooperate either in 
gathering the material or in devoting a special number to the results. 


Lee and Publicity 


A modest little book containing the philosophy of Ivy Lee on publicity 
has come recently from the press. To many of the teachers who heard Mr. 
Lee at the last convention in Chicago the material is not new. While we owe 
Mr. Lee our thanks for his interesting address it would be unwise to permit his 
book to go unchallenged. The publicity man cannot adopt a code which per- 
mits him to ‘‘pass the buck’’ to the man he quotes. That is confusing ex- 
which permits him to ‘‘pass the buck’’ to the man he quotes. That is confus- 
pediency with idealism, confusing the interest of the employer with the 
welfare of the public. With it might go the dramatic gesture of washing the 
hands to get rid of blood. There can be no code of ethies for the profes- 


sional publicity man which differs substantially from the code of ethies for 
journalism. 


A Convention Call 


A call to the officers of state press associations to meet in January, 1926, 
for the purpose of ‘‘bringing about general recognition of the professional 
status of journalism and of safeguarding the public against ignorant and un- 
ethical writers and editors’’ has been issued by the Illinois state press associa- 
tion. The meeting is to be held jointly with the officers or convention of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. Teachers of journalism should en- 
courage officers of their state associations to cooperate in this meeting which 
will have power to take important professional action. 





A Renaissance in Printing 
By Eric W. ALLEN 


Italion Old Style, A New Type Designed 
by Frederic W. Goudy. Printed by 
Bruce Rogers. Philadelphia: Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company. 1924. 

The Manual of Linotype Typhography. 
Brooklyn: Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany. 1923. 

Specimen Book and Catalogue. Jersey 
City: American Typefounders Company. 
1923. 

Printing Type Specimens, by Henry Lewis 
Johnson. Boston: Graphic Arts Com- 
pany. 1924. 

The Linotype Bulletin. Brooklyn: Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company. 

Monotype, a Journal of Composing Room 
Efficiency. Philadelphia: Lanston Mon- 
otype Machine Company. 

The Times Literary Supplement. London. 


OMETHING is happening in the 
world of printing. By present in- 
dications it is likely to develop into a 
phenomenon worthy of being called a 
renaissance. At the very least it re- 
quires a complete change in the spirit 


in which the subject of printing must 


be approached. <A new type of 
knowledge—of scholarship, even—is 
becoming necessary for the successful 
handling of printing problems. 

Take the long, blue-gray specimen 
book issued by the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company in 1915 and set it be- 
side its admirably conceived successor, 
The Manual of Linotype Typography, 
issued in 1923. The difference is as- 
tounding. One is a commercial hodge- 
podge ; the other not only comes well 
within the field of the fine arts but is 
plainly designed by men _ deeply 
versed in the history and traditions of 
their craft. A series of the specimen 
books issued by the American Type- 
founders Company and its antecedent 
companies in the last half century, 
will show other phases of the same 
movement as will the even more ad- 
mirable offerings of the Lanston Com- 
pany. The progressive changes from 


year to year are regular, purposeful, 
17 


intelligent, and based upon principles 
of design and workmanship in print- 
ing capable of being ascertained and 
clearly stated. Printing is entering 
upon a new stage. 


The type designers of today and the 
better printers have discovered that 
printing has a history and that it is 
important to them to know about it if 
they are to do good work. The Vic- 
torian age of inventiveness has passed 
and it is now realized that typo- 
graphical excellence cannot be at- 
tained by way of the happy thought, 
the ‘‘original’’ and bizarre idea, the 
‘‘new design.’’ The trend today is 
away from all that and toward the in- 
telligent application to twentieth cen- 
tury conditions of sound traditions of 
printing derived from Venice and 
France, the Low Countries and Eng- 
land; from the great age of printing, 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and from the later ‘‘good periods”’ of 
lesser duration. The announcements 
of the typefounders and designers are 
now from month to month of extra- 
ordinary interest to the student. 

Along with this revival of printing 
on the plane of an art, comes an 
economic and social development in 
the country, which once again, after a 
lapse of nearly two centuries, offers 
adequate rewards to the printer who 
may be possessed of the highest qual- 
ity of craftsmanship. The finest hand 
laid paper, the most discriminating 
taste as to form and color, the slowest 
and most meticulous workmanship, 
are once more, here and there, finding 
adequate encouragement, as they did 
at the close of the Middle Ages. Even 
in the country printshops come occa- 
sional requests for the best that can 
be done, regardless of cost, and a 
large portion of direct advertising is 
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approaching the same basis. The 
same influences are rapidly affecting 
even the intermediate grades of com- 
mercial printing. 

Two principles ean be laid down as 
fundamental to educational work in 
printing. First, the book, not the 
commercial job, is the form of print- 
ing that should be studied for the edu- 
cation of the printer’s critical judg- 
ment. Even when the publisher ex- 
pects to produce newspaper or com- 
mercial printing, his eye for typo- 
graphical effects is best trained by 
familiarity with finely printed books. 
Second, there are certain relationships 
between type forms, spacing, decora- 
tion, margins, paper surfaces, color of 
ink, borders and ornament, that can 
only be understood-and successfully 
applied through a knowledge of the 
history of printing, for they are 
grouped into ‘‘periods’’ as distinctly 
as is the case with furniture or archi- 
tecture. Thus a knowledge of the his- 
tory of printing, which was only re- 
cently a purely academic curiosity, 
has suddenly become part of the 
necessary equipment of the publisher 
and shop owner. The high-grade 
printer of today can no more produce 
the effects demanded by the current 
quality market without a knowledge 
of the historic periods of printing, 
than could an interior decorator suc- 
ceed without a similar background of 
knowledge. 

Departments of journalism that 
give attention to printing should not 
overlook the current work of the new 
race of scholar-printers, men of the 
calibre of Bruce Rogers, D. G. Up- 
dyke, Frederic W. Goudy (designer), 
Henry Lewis Johnson (critic), Henry 
Lewis Bullen, librarian and critic for 
the American Typefounders Com- 
pany, E. E. Bartlett and Harry L. 
Gage, of the Lintoype Company, the 
Monotype typographers of the Lan- 
ston Monotype Company, and such 
individual printers as John Henry 


Nash of San Francisco and Dard 
Hunter of Chillicothe, Ohio. They 
can be studied successfully only 
against a background of historic 
knowledge. The European list is at 
least as long and their use of historic 
motifs is equally notable. Morrisson’s 
‘*Fine Modern Printing’”’ is an exam- 
ple of a work more comprehensive 
than anything obtainable in this coun- 
try. Every school library should bind 
separately such contributions to print- 
ing progress as the Monotype for 
May, 1924, and The Linotype Bulletin 
for October, 1924. 

The most intelligent reviewing on 
matters of fine printing and the most 
comprehensive advertising of books on 
the subject are found in the Literary 
Supplement of the London Times, a 
review no teacher of printing should 
be without. Much of the work of the 
best living printers goes into volumes 
too expensive for general circulation, 
but every library should obtain at 
least a few representative examples. 





Charles Byrne, head of the depart- 
ment of rural journalism and print- 
ing at the South Dakota Agricultural 
college, has published some of the 
speeches made at the high school edi- 
tors’ conference held at the college 
this year. The pamphlets include one 
by Harold A. Safford, managing ed- 
itor of the Sioux Falls, S. D., Arqgus- 
Leader on ‘‘ All the News that’s Fit to 
Print,’’ and one by Fred C. Chris- 
topherson, managing editor of the 
Sioux Falls Press, on ‘‘ Writing News 
Features.’’ 

After having requests for the But- 
LETIN from Japan, Norway, Holland, 
France, Canada, and the Philippines 
the editor was interested to receive a 
letter from A. Kours, editor of The 
Moscow Journalist. Mr. Kours’ mag- 
azine is devoted to journalistic affairs 
and he is much interested in Ameri- 
can education. 
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Do Newspapers Thwart Criminal Justice? 


By NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD 


HERE is a great deal of popular 

talk about the promotion of crime 
by the newspapers. Most of it is 
based on mere opinion and must be 
for some time because of the difficul- 
ties of making dependable investiga- 
tions of the subject. 

About the influence of the press 
upon the actual administration of jus- 
tice in criminal cases there is much 
less talk by the public, probably be- 
cause more evidence exists and the 
facts are easier to ascertain. Talk is 
always diminished by facts. One of 
the most useful collections of facts— 
and conclusions—on the subject of 
newspapers and criminal justice, how- 
ever, is buried in a large volume, 
Criminal Justice in Cleveland,’ and 
ecusequently has been read less by 
journalists and teachers of journalism 
than it deserves. The volume con- 
tains the results of a scientific study 
of the system of criminal justice in 
Cleveland, Ohio, made under the di- 
rection of the Cleveland Foundation. 
A group of eleven non-resident in- 
vestigators made the study under the 
direction of Dean Roscoe Pound and 
Professor Felix Frankfurter of the 
Harvard Law School. The entire re- 
port contains more than 729 pages. 
Part VII, comprising pages 513-555, 
is devoted to the relation of the news- 
papers to criminal justice. This por- 
tion of the investigation was under- 
taken by Mr. M. K. Wisehart, while 
the summary chapter was written by 
Professor Frankfurter. 

Considerable space is devoted to the 
character of newspaper reporting of 
criminal matters. It is shown that 
Cleveland newspapers published ma- 

1 Pound, Roscoe, and Frankfurter, Felix, Edi- 


tors. Criminal Juatice in Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio: The Cleveland Foundation. 
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terial that might, and in certain cases 
probably did, lead to the escape of 
criminals. It is pointed out, for in- 
stance, that papers telling of a trap 
laid for blackmailers were sold at the 
very time that the police were watch- 
ing the trap and endeavoring to cap- 
ture the criminals. 

It is further demonstrated, by 
means of numerous examples, how the 
press has published stories in some 
cases to influence public sentiment in 
favor of the prosecution, in other in- 
stances in favor of the defense. 

Some of these examples are of in- 
terest not only because of what they 
show as to the attitude of the press to 
criminal justice, but because of the 
light they throw on the absurd in- 
competence of the average reporter 
both in judging character and in 
writing. For instance, an ignorant 
oil driller who had shot a friend of 
his is deseribed in this way: 

‘*A keenly sensitive mouth and a 
broad forehead, deeply lined by long 
habit of tensely concentrated thought, 
seem to characterize Elmer Hupp. 

‘*The sensitive, cleanly cut mouth, 
matching mild blue eyes, give an al- 
most boyish look to his face.”’ 

This is the contribution of another 
Cleveland reporter to English style: 

‘*Consuelo—whose noble purity is 
sustained amidst temptations and dis- 
illusions.” A winsome, cream and 
pink blonde girl sat looking out on a 
sunlit world Saturday—autos speed- 
ing by, children romping, a_ bird 
circling high in the air, emblem of all 
the care-free and glad. As she 
watched, a tear trickled down the lit- 
tle girl’s cheek and her lips quivered. 

‘*She is living the fate her name, 
grewsomely tragic in the light of 
events during the last month, implies. 
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‘‘For little Consuelo Hupp, the 
most pathetie figure in the love tri- 
angle which has sent a man to his 
grave, which has pointed the finger of 
shame at her mother and has plunged 
her father into a fight against spend- 
ing the rest of his life in the peniten- 
tiary, must still show that same con- 
staney symbolized by the name her 
parents by some strange fancy picked 
for her.”’ 

Active participation by newspapers 
in the administration of justice, such 
as the capture of criminals, is dis- 
cussed, illustrated, and definitely con- 
demned. Newspapers which receive 
‘*seoops’”’ through special associations 
with and assistance to certain police 
officers are likely, it is shown, to give 
in return very valuable publicity to 
these officers, while other newspapers 
severely criticise the same men. 

A like situation is shown to prevail 
in connection with campaigns con- 
cerning police courts. For instance, a 
certain judge was lauded for his en- 
forcement of the liquor law. He fined 
violators from $1,000 to $3,000 each, 
and if they were unable to pay, sent 
them to the workhouse, where they 
could earn only 42 cents a day to 
apply on their fines. This played-up 
activity occurred in January. On 
April 20, sixty persons thus sentenced 
were reported as unable to pay their 
fines. Twenty-four returned to court 
and had their fines suspended, twenty- 
four were paroled by the parole 
board, seven finally paid their fines, 
one died, and four continued serving 
sentences. The futile silliness of the 
newspapers in playing up this judge’s 
activity could hardly be more graphi- 
cally illustrated. 

The popular contemporary concep- 
tion of the ‘‘crime wave’’ is neatly 
punctured in the report. The investi- 
gator took the month of January, 
1919, in which, according to the news- 
papers, a ‘‘crime wave’’ got under 
way in Cleveland. In the first half 


of the month there were 345 felonies. 
The newspapers devoted 925 inches to 
the administration of justice, in- 
cluding crime news. They said noth- 
ing about a ‘‘crime wave.’’ In the 
second half of the month newspapers 
shouted that a ‘‘ecrime wave’’ was 
sweeping the city. Three hundred 
sixty-three felonies—an increase of 
about five per cent—were reported, 
while the newspapers devoted 6,642 
inches—an increase of more than 600 
per cent—to the administration of 
justice, including crime news. One 
paper in the week of January 15 de- 
voted 28 per cent of its news space to 
this type of news. Action of this sort 
comes perilously close to downright 
faking; for a falsely balanced report 
may produce all the effect of a clear- 
eut hie. 

The report of the survey condemns 
the featuring of so-called ‘‘crime 
waves’’ because there is little attempt 
to give dependable statistics or to 
analyze causes, because the belief is 
stimulated that a ‘‘crime wave’’ is 
something to be cured by a panacea, 
and because a tendency is developed 
to demand summary action on the 
part of police prosecutors and judges. 
Indictments are returned without 
sufficent reason. Naturally, they re- 
sult in aequittals, after great expense 
to the public and marked inconven- 
ience and suffering to individuals. 

The report does not leave without 
solution the problems of the press in 
its relation to the administration of 
justice. It is suggested that the pro- 
fession of journalism must recognize 
definite standards of public duty and 
must enforce these standards through 
common consent. The following 


specific recommendations are made as 
a suggested basis for voluntary action 
by the press: 

‘*1. Adherence to a rule that news- 
papers are to have no direct participa- 
tion in the administration of criminal 
justice. 
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‘*2. Formulation by the news- 
papers, in consultation with represen- 
tatives of the police, prosecution, and 
courts, of rules of practice governing 
the publication of evidence before its 
actual use in public trials so as to 
avoid possible embarrassment to the 
official detection of crime or to the im- 
partial processes of law in the trial of 
cases. 

‘*3. Increased effort to make 
‘stories’ of criminal trials sober and 
informative reports of the course of a 
trial, giving a fair perspective, how- 
ever brief, of the entire evidence pre- 
sented in court. 

‘*4. Reeognition of the fact, as the 
guiding consideration of newspaper 
practice toward treatment of ‘crime’ 
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matters, that the administration of 
criminal justice is most potently in- 
fluenced by ‘public opinion,’ and that 
the quality and effectiveness of public 
opinion in its turn largely depend on 
the quality of the daily news 
column.”’ 

That these rules are both sound and 
practical, most honest practitioners of 
journalism will agree. Moreover, the 
adoption of rules of conduct regard- 
ing specific classes of news will prove 
the most effective means for the 
gradual attainment of higher ethical 
standards in journalism. Definite 
philosophies of journalism are essen- 
tial as a basis, but it is from their 
realistic application that practical re- 
sults will follow. 





And Now for Religious Errors 

Something to add to the list of med- 
ical errors given in the January BuL- 
LETIN is the charge of inaccuracy in- 
the reporting of a worth while reli- 
gious news story which is hurled at 
the journalist by Dr. E. J. Goodspeed, 
professor of biblical and_ patristic 
Greek at the University of Chicago. 
Dr. Goodspeed spent a number of 
years in translating the Bible into 
modern newspaper English. The at- 
titude of the newspapers toward his 
work was the basis of his attack, an 
account of which appears in the Janu- 
ary Quill. Dr. Goodspeed says that 
the modern scholar’s work is much 
more reliable than that of a scholar 
who lived at the time of King James 


or at any other time involved in the 
history of the Bibie. Basing his state- 
ment on figures he pointed out that 
the modern research worker has 100 
times more opportunity to get a cor- 
rect version of the Bible than writers 
or investigators of the past. He 
charges editorial writers of the Unit- 
ed States with being forty years be- 
hind the times in knowledge of the 
New Testament, in having an infer- 
iority compex that makes them shud- 
der at the thought of an American 
translating the Bible, with being so 
strong for the King James version 
that they think the history of the 
Bible begins and ends in 1611; with 
confusing familiarity with compre- 
hension. 





As a result of the suggestion by 
Don C. Seitz of the New York World 
that community newspapers through- 
out the State should have a column of 
brief items of national and world im- 
portance summarized each week, stu- 
dents in the Department of Jour- 
nalism at Syracuse University started 
the service this week. Each student 





in the community newspaper class is 
assigned to a newspaper and the items 
are gleaned up to the end of each 
week. Small dailies as well as weeklies 
may have the service upon application 
to Professor John O. Simmons. The 
suggestion was made by Mr. Seitz in 
his address at the annual meeting of 
the New York State Press Association. 
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A Publicity School? 


DVERTISING—that most char- 
acteristically American of all 
commercial pursuits—is slowly win- 
ning recognition in France, and a 
school of publicity is now suggested. 
Quite naturally, it is a publisher 
who is most active in advertising the 
new proposals—as to the desirability 
of which no one who has ever perused 
the advertising columns of a conti- 
nental journal will have any doubts 
whatever ; and since even those stout 
conservatives who decry all advertis- 
ing must admit that some kinds are 
better than others, the new institution 
is likely to find general support. 

It is Bernard Grasset who desires 
to found the Institut francais de pub- 
licite et de psychologie appliquee, the 
main object of which will be ‘‘to de- 
termine the laws of the art of con- 
vincing, since the laws of the art of 
pleasing were long ago discovered by 
the sex to which you belong, madame 
and dear reader.’’ (Anyone can see 
from that solitary sentence that M. 
Grasset, at least, has no need to at- 
tend his own institute.) 

E. Gaseoin, witing in Le Figaro, 


suggests that ‘‘the idea is interesting 
in itself,’’ and it is quite characteris- 
tically French that, even in a discus- 
sion of advertising, the national dis- 
trust of the northern neighbor ap- 
pears. ‘‘We have indeed admirable 
qualities which of our own volition 
we hide under a bushel, while beside 
us Germany—though by no means an 
agreeable nation—carries on a pub- 
licity campaign in every direction so 
adroitly that she gains, if not the af- 
fection, at least the fear of other peo- 
ple, and their orders besides.”’ 

The Yankee publicity man might 
perhaps find a screw or two loose in 
that psychology, but M. Gascoin has 
still more to add: ‘‘ Moreover France, 
the country of psychological writers 
and of clear ideas, is especially qual- 
ified to replace our present rule of 
thumb methods by a reasoned science 
based on knowledge of the human 
heart and its eternal motives.”’ 

M. Gascoin is personally so thor- 
oughly convinced of the necessity of 
advertising, and so enthusiastic about 
it, that he prints his name at both 
ends of his article-—The Living Age. 





Dr. Lewis Edwin Theiss, professor 
of journalism in the English depart- 
ment at Bucknell University, will of- 
fer three courses in journalism dur- 
ing the coming year. The courses in 
newswriting and feature writing will 
be continued and a course in copy- 
reading added. Dr. Theiss does not 
believe that Bucknell is ready for a 
school of journalism at the present 
time but sees opportunity for a grad- 
ual expansion of the work. Bucknell 
has 1100 students. 

Graduates of the department of 
journalism at Louisiana State Uni- 
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versity are now teaching journalism 
at Louisiana State University, Cen- 
tenary College, Shreveport, and New 
York University. Others are super- 
vising student publications and teach- 
ing journalistic writing in high 
schools. Graduates and former stu- 
dents are now at work on The Mem- 
phis Press, The Little Rock Gazette, 
The Shreveport Times, The Louisi- 
ana Press, Baton Rouge, the State- 
Times, Baton Rouge, The Times Pic- 
ayune, New Orleans, The New Or- 
leans Item, The New Orleans States, 
and the Morning Tribune, New Or- 
leans. 
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A Southern Paper and the Civil War 


By Raspun LEE BRANTLEY 
Department of Journalism, Bessie Tift College 


(Entered in Research Article Contest) 
{AuTHOR’s Note :—This article is based on the Civil war career of The Macon a 
published at Macon, Georgia. The paper has always been Southern, and was especially so during 
the Civil war. It celebrates its hundredth anniversary in November, 1926.] 


URING the first part of 1860 

there was a great deal of specula- 
tion in the South over secession from 
the Union. The question had been 
discussed from all of its angles, both 
in the North and in the South. The 
Telegraph was of the opinion that for 
a state to secede would mean its decay 
and viewed the problem as one not 
likely to come to the point of action. 
On February 4, an article in the Tele- 
graph read: ‘‘How many men are 
there in Georgia who would volunteer 
to go to Rhode Island to whip her 
back into the Union were she to se- 
cede? Not one hundred. How many 
of the gallant followers of Garrison, 
Greeley, Phillips, and Beecher would 
march to Georgia to whip her back? 
Not one—no not one. This thing of 
risking one’s life for a principle, and 
a wrong one at that, is easy to talk 
about but it’s hard to practice. This 
the world knows and none better than 
the members of the Abolition party.’’ 


On the reception of telegrams an- 
nouncing the nomination of Brecken- 
bridge and Lane, a large meeting was 
held in the court house at Macon, en- 
dorsing the nomination by a large ma- 
jority of the Democrats of Bibb coun- 
ty. One hundred guns were fired in 
honor of the occasion. Clubs were 
formed by each of the political parties 
and they worked vigorously for their 
respective candidates. However, on 
the day of election all hope in the 
South was lost and a public meeting 
of the citizens of Macon convened for 
the purpose of adopting measures to 
secure their political and domestic 
welfare in view of the election of Lin- 
coln. 


On August 15, 1860, the Daily Tele- 
graph (made daily January, 1860) 
was greatly enlarged to take care of 
the increasing advertising and news 
that was pouring into the office. The 
discussions and offered compromises 
immediately before the war were 
making good reading matter to an in- 
terested constituency and all the space 
possible devoted to news was their 
first desire. There had been only six 
columns in the sheet as heretofore 
published, but the number now in- 
creased to eight and the paper took on 
the appearance of a huge news bul- 
letin in combination with a billboard. 

The whole South could see nothing 
optimistic as a result of the election of 
Lincoln. South Carolina immediately 
showed its distrust of the new regime 
by withdrawing from the Union 
simultaneously with the announce- 
ment of the election. There was no 
cheerful note from any of the papers 
of the slave-holding states, and revolu- 
tion in the near future was predicted 
by many of them. The Telegraph 
said in commenting on the election: 
‘*To us it seems to present no other 
alternative than a political revolution 
on the one hand and a social revolu- 
tion on the other—slow it may be, but 
as inevitable as fate itself.’’ 

The modern headline was not 
known to the Civil war editors, but 
some effort was made by them to 
present to their readers the impor- 
tance of the events that were happen- 
ing and as a result a boldface type 
leading off a box-shaped column, pro- 
claimed the war news to the people. 
The first extra of the Telegraph since 
it had become a daily carried the fol- 
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lowing headlines when Lincoln called 
for volunteers: ‘‘War! War! War! 
75,000 BarBariAans Coming Down!”’ 

By the middle of April nine of the 
twenty employees in the office of the 
Telegraph had gone to the war front. 
With this number away the publish- 
ing of the journal was a serious prob- 
lem, resulting in a poorly made up 
sheet with evidences of catering to 
the whims of the advertisers on the 
part of the editors. 

On September 30, 1861, the Tele- 
grapg appeared greatly reduced in 
size and the explanation of the editor 
must have brought the sympathy of 
all his readers, when he said: ‘‘Fre- 
quently we have been unable to obtain 
paper enough to meet our demands. 
Often we have been reduced to the 
last sheet, and compelled to risk the 
chances of a freight or express train 
for the next day’s supply.’’ The 
situation was then considered to be 
desperate, but the half was untold and 
could only be told after some four 
more years of the conflict. 

The editorials of the southern press 
voiced a general condemnation of the 
Lincoln administration. As late as a 
year after the beginning of hostilities 
the papers of the south declared that 
the war was nothing more than a 
farce. On January 7, 1862, there ap- 
peared in the Telegraph an editorial 
declaring the war a comedy and a 
nuisance. It read: ‘‘The invading 
spirit and energy are not in them; at 
least we have seen no manifestation 
of it since Bull Run;—and if we do 
not discover some in a few weeks, we 
shall consider the war a farce too, and 
get the Grand Jury of Bibb county to 
present it as a nuisance, detaining 
honest men from their labors on a 
false pretense.’’ But the optimistic 
sarcasm of the editor was soon to be 
drowned by a tidal wave of invasion, 
destined to wreck the homes of his 
constitutents. 

During January 


1862, General 


Joseph Johnston ordered all news- 
paper correspondents to leave the 
army camps of the Confederacy, al- 
leging that they were too garrulous 
and communicated facts important to 
the enemy. The reporters then went 
to Richmond to report the proceed- 
ings of a Congress that held sessions 
behind closed doors and were not able 
to get any news for their papers. 
Many of the stories written were hear- 
say and could not be depended upon. 

On March 12, 1862, the Atlanta 
papers called a convention of all the 
southern journals to meet in Atlanta 
for the purpose of instituting a new 
system of Associated Press dispatches 
and to seek some regulation of the 
price of blank paper. There were a 
number of other questions relative to 
the wartime publication of papers, 
diseussed at the meeting. This gather- 
ing of the press representatives was 
something new in the annals of 
Southern newspaperdom. Many more 
such meetings were destined to follow. 

Realizing that the daily press had 
an important part to play in the great 
struggle in which the South was en- 
gaged, the Virginia legislature passed 
a bill in March, 1862, exempting from 
military service ‘‘one editor and one 
assistant editor of each daily news- 
paper, and such employees as the 
editor or proprietor might certify on 
honor to be indispensable for conduct- 
ing the publication of a daily news- 
paper.”’ At this time eighteen 
printers had already volunteered 
from the force of the Telegraph. The 
printers were as willing to fight as 
any of the citizenry but the question 
was whether the existence of a daily 
newspaper of large circulation was of 
more or less consequence to the Con- 
federate cause, than the half dozen or 
more soldiers taken from its com- 
posing rooms to carry muster or pikes 
in the ranks. 

Some interesting facts have been re- 
corded concerning the advertising of 
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the Civil war period. One concern 
ran one hat advertisement for over 
two years, daily, without a change in 
the copy or arrangement of the con- 
tents. There was an illustration in 
the form of a high silk hat with the 
brand written in large letters across 
the brim. The contents of the ad- 
vertisement, in this case, did not have 
to be interesting, since the appearance 
of it every day in a regular place was 
sufficient to attract the buyers. 

Friends of the Telegraph in the 
North kept the journal supplied with 
copies of the Northern papers, and 
Clisby, the Telegraph editor, found in 
them much that he classed as utterly 
false, to his certain knowledge. He 
accused the New York Times of lying 
about the Federal victories in the 
South. The Times carried a story tell- 
ing of the occupation of Vicksburg 
and Murfreesboro when it was false, 
bringing the following from _ the 
Telegraph: ‘‘It seems strange that the 
New York prints can amuse them- 
selves so long and persistently in 
falsification. One might think that 
they would tire of it after so long a 
time, and feed their glutted appetites 
now and then with a little taste of 
truth just for a change and the 
pleasure of novelty.’’ 

Several editorial conventions had 
been called by the Southern press dur- 
ing the progress of the war but most 
of them had been a failure on account 
of poor representation. Finally at 
Augusta, Georgia, February 4, 1863, 
a meeting was held with representa- 
tives from over half of the papers 
published in the South, the others 
failing to send delegates on account 
of the unusually inclement weather 
and the inability of the editors to 
leave their work with fewer laborers 
in their offices. In referring to the 
convention the Telegraph said: ‘‘It 
was a gathering for purposes of a 
strictly business character, connected 
more particularly with the collection 
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and dissemmination of news by tele- 
gram. It was made the first of an 
annual series of meetings, at which, 
gathering from all parts of our widely 
extended Confederacy, the profession 
will annually renew and extend their 
acquaintance with one another, and 
re-establish and cultivate those feel- 
ings, principles and professional cour- 
tesies, the loss of which have done so 
much to degrade the character and 
diminish the irifluence and usefulness 
of the newspaper press.’’ 

The Telegraph saw a cheerful sign 
in the suppression of Northern papers 
among the soldiers on the Rappahan- 
nock, and believed the move a proof 
of the disintergration of the North. 
The editorial column said: ‘‘The 
Northern people are getting so much 
divided—the opposition to the war is 
so fiercee—the criticism upon the Lin- 
coln administration so fierce and bit- 
ter,—that the government is afraid in 
the demoralized condition of the army 
to trust the soldiers with the news- 
papers.”’ 

After the destruction of the Bath 
Paper Mills by the Federals, the 
papers of Macon, Savannah, Augusta, 
and Columbus were hard pressed to 
find sufficient material upon which to 
print their news. The Telegraph ap- 
peared as a one page daily on account 
of the paper shortage. It continued 
as a one sheet affair until the end of 
the war, with a full edition occa- 
sionally to relieve the little overflow 
of news and advertising matter that 
might have come in. The papers 
reached the place where they would 
accept subscriptions for only three 
months in advance, because of the like- 
lihood of having to abandon publica- 
tion. 

During the year 1864 the Telegraph 
ran a regular advertisement for rags. 
One subscriber ran _ this _ notice: 
‘*Clean cotton and woolen rags, white 
or colored—The highest market price 
will be paid by the subscriber, who is 
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engaged in collecting rags for the 
Telegraph newspaper. Merchants in 
the country who have collected rags 
in quantities will please give me a 
chance.’’ It seems that the citizens 
cooperated with the publishers and 
helped to keep them running by 
having a supply of paper on hand, 
even though it had to be made from 
old rags. 

The invading forees about Macon 
were constantly menacing the tele- 
graph wires leading into the city and 
several times the Telegraph was short 
of news on account of their destruc- 
tion. When news was scarce nearly 
anything was substituted and the mix- 
ture, at times, presented an interest- 
ing lay-out. In 1864 a long article 
about Wolfgang Mozart, the great 
German composer who died in 1791, 
was set in between war news telling of 
raids in and about Macon and 
throughout the war zone. It is doubt- 
ful if anyone was calm enough at the 
time to read the article on the musi- 
cian when there was so much turmoil 
and local interest to attract the eye. 

The publication of a daily paper in 
the sixties could not have been an easy 
task under favorable circumstances, 
but when surrounded with the diffi- 
culties which loomed up on all sides, 
it became really a serious matter. The 
East and West were effectually 
divided, and editors were deprived of 
all exchanges, except in their own 
neighborhoods, from which to gather 
news, make selections, or catch an 
idea. Congress was in session but the 
press was in utter ignorance of what 
that illustrious body of magnates was 
doing. 

The army of Tennessee was too far 
away for reliable information con- 
cerning its movements, and the trans- 
Mississippi was practically an un- 
known land. Still the people ex- 
pected the editor to furnish up-to-date 
reading matter in the midst of such 
manifold difficulties. Editors ad- 


mitted that they racked their brain 
for something wise or witty, and 
searched their few exchanges with 
eagerness and ran scissors around any 
paragraph’ that promised to be in- 
teresting. Every startling rumor was 
elaborated on in order to wake the 
interest of the readers, with mysteri- 
ous hints of wonderful events about 
to be developed. 

In December, 1864 a bill went be- 
fore the house of representatives of 
the Confederacy to regulate details 
and exemptions, pointing toward the 
destruction of the press. The plan 
proposed by the president did not in- 
volve the absolute annihiliation of the 
press; it only proposed to place all 
the newspapers in the Confederacy 
under the control of the president or 
the secretary of war. The papers were 
suffered to live and breathe after a 
certain fashion, which continued 
vitality the Military Committee of the 
Confederate House of Representatives 
seemed anxious to get rid of in a sum- 
mary manner. It could have hardly 
been President Davis’ design to in- 
crease the effective strength of the 
army by such additions as he could 
get from the newspaper shops, or his 
object would have fallen far short of 
attainment. It is doubtful if a decent 
battalion of armbearing men could 
have been wrung out of all the news- 
paper offices in the country. The 
president pressed the committee to 
put newspaper men in the field. If 
the plan had gone into effect he would 
probably have placed all of them 
back in the newspaper offices after 
conscripting them. Had he not done 
this, the village weekly would have 
been the only resemblance to a news- 
paper surviving, for the city journals 
with their indispensable corps of as- 
sociate editors, reporters, and clerks, 
would have been compelled to sus- 
pend. 

In June, 1864, the joint resolution 
calling for the exemption of news- 
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paper editors and employees, was of- 
fered to President Davis, but he re- 
turned it unsigned with the comment: 
‘*At a moment when our lives; our 
liberty, and our independence are 
threatened by the utmost powers of 
our enemies, when every citizen 
capable of bearing arms should be 
found in the ranks, I cannot but deem 
it impolitic to add to the list of 
exemptions without the most urgent 
necessity.” 

Another act was introduced to 
authorize newspapers to be mailed to 
soldiers free of charge, providing that 
all papers directed to any officer, 
musician, or private, engaged in the 
actual service of the Confederacy may 
be transmitted through the mails free 
of postage. President Davis turned 
down this proposal also, on the 
grounds that the post office depart- 
ment had to be self sustaining. 

Robert Toombs, secretary of state, 
received a communication from Eng- 
lish diplomats in 1864, in which they 
suggested: ‘‘Not a Southern news- 
paper is now received in England. 
We suggest that the files of the lead- 
ing papers of Richmond, Charleston, 
and New Orleans be kept and for- 
warded to the commission as soon as 
possible.’’ The request was complied 
with by representative papers of the 
South. 

April 1, 1865, the following an- 
nouncement was made by the Tele- 
graph, setting a precedent in the 


' world of newspaperdom so far as sub- 


scription prices were concerned: 
‘‘Owing to the recent heavy increase 
in the price of paper and materials, 
the proprietors of this paper, are com- 
pelled, in common with their contem- 
poraries of other cities, to raise their 
rates of subscription and advertising. 
The daily paper on and after April 1, 
will be $10.00 per month—advertising 
$5.00 per square.”’ So far as can be 
ascertained that is the highest sub- 
scription known since the birth of 
newspapers. 
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A cheerful spirit of optimism was 
prevalent over the entire South dur- 
ing the war. Before it had actually 
begun it was the belief in the 
Southern states that war was practi- 
cally impossible and even after it had 
gotten under way, they could see no 
end that would bring defeat to them- 
selves. The newspapers were especially 
in high spirits and did not fail to let 
it be known when the tide of battle 
turned in favor of the Confederacy. 
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A striking example of newspaper 
stickability is found in the case of the 
Charleston Mercury. After the city 
of Charleston had been bombarded 
and under seige for 355 days the Mer- 
cury calmly stated: ‘‘The number of 
shots fired at the city during the past 
twenty-four hours, shows a consider- 
able falling off since our last report. 
Only seven shells were thrown Sun- 
day night and sixteen up until seven 
o'clock Monday.”’ 





The Illinois Code 


By FRANK W. Scorr 


(Adopted April 25, 1925, by Illinois 
Press Association) 

STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 

Journalism is a profession, a public 
service, and a business. Its primary object 
is to inform through the narration, ex- 
planation, and interpretation of events in 
their season. The best interests of society 
and of journalism itself will be promoted 
when all journalists live up to the prin- 
ciples here declared, and when those who 
fail so to do will lose something of their 
standing among their fellow journalists. 

AS A PROFESSION 

The profession of journalism is a high 
calling of great responsibility; it demands 
of its individual members sound moral 
character, honesty of purpose and of per- 
formance, courtesy, sympathy, and con- 
sideration in their professional relations 
with each other and with the public. Be- 
cause of its importance and responsibili- 
ties, it requires as expert ability, as broad 
and thorough knowledge and training as 
any other learned profession. 

To maintain a firm professional stand- 
ing the journalist must keep himself free 
from such social, business, political, and 
other connections as may tend to narrow 
or bias his judgment or interfere with the 
full and unfettered discharge of his duties. 
He must have the courage to tell the 
truth and to respect the right of privacy. 

The establishing of a firm professional 
standing requires the creation of an ethi- 
cal code so generally accepted that it can 
be enforced by the power of professional 
opinion, when the charlatan in journalism 
will take his place with the shyster and 
the quack. 

AS A PUBLIC SERVICE 

The practice of journalism is a quasi- 
public service. Its function is to tell the 
news—truth, facts, and events; to inter- 
pret the news honestly and fairly; and to 
afford a means of communication for ad- 


vertisers and such others as the public’s 
interest may require. Its duty requires 
that it shall constantly endeavor to pub- 
lish nothing that is contrary to the pub- 
lic good. 

The journalist must safeguard himself 
and his public from selfish interests seek- 
ing his aid through propaganda or other 
biassed or falsified publicity, paid or un- 
paid. 

No newspaper can print all the truth. 
It must endeavor so to select the news it 
publishes as to express the many aspects 
of truth most accurately in fact, in pro- 
portion, and in emphasis. News of crime, 
scandal, and horror should be neither em- 
phasized nor suppressed, but given atten- 
tion proportionate to its importance in 
the daily life of decent men. 

The press must be free to tell and to 
discuss whatever is not expressly forbid- 
den by law. It must be free to emphasize 
and advocate through news and opinion 
such principles and policies as it believes 
to be the best interest of society witfout 
incurring blame for so doing. It must 
be fair and just; it can not be neutral. 

AS A BUSINESS 

The press as a business should be con- 
ducted with the same honesty, integrity, 
and fair dealing as in editorials and news. 
Advertising columns must be as clean 
and honest and trustworthy as news and 
editorial columns. 

Honest statements of circulation, equit- 
able advertising and subscription rates, 
and scrupulous separation of the business 
from the professional departments of the 
paper are necessary to the best standards 
of journalism. 

An honest newspaper that serves its 
public adequately deserves in return a 
support by that public commensurate 
with the service and adequate to render 
it and those who make it independent of 
other means of support. 
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How Editorials Are Made 

Editorial Writing. By M. Lyle 
Spencer. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Editorial writing is a_ peculiar 
course to teach. The high values in a 
really good editorial page are not 
technical at all but consist in courage, 
honest good intentions, authenticity, 
ripe wisdom, wide and pertinent in- 
formation, sympathetic knowledge of 
a community and an understanding 
of humanity. Technique of writing is 
a secondary matter. Spencer’s book 
is a book on technique. It deals, as 
the title accurately indicates, with the 
problem how to write it rather than 
with the problem of what to say. It 
will not and cannot create good 
editors, and of this the author is 
doubtless aware. But if a man has 
the fundamental qualities of a popu- 
lar leader (good or bad) this book will 
very adequately teach him many of 
the tricks of the editorial page. 

Editorials, typically, are short. 
They are of the nature of conclusions. 
The rightness or wrongness of the 
thought processes that have led to the 
verdict expressed are seldom written 
into the editorial with any great com- 
prehensiveness. In teaching editorial 
writing the instructor is helpless to 
uphold standards of authenticity and 
conscientious work if he has no more 
than the short finished paragraphs to 
go by. Sound editorial work rests far 
more on methods of investigation and 
judgment than on style of expression. 
The course should center about the 
necessity and the methods of authenti- 
cation, investigation, and _ self-criti- 
cism, rather than the writing. In this 
phase of his work the teacher of jour- 
nalism will receive little help from 
Spencer. This is not a criticism; it is 
an explanation of the limits the 
author set for himself. 

Yet Spencer is admirably correct in 


Book Marks 


his general attitude. After all, his 
subject is the writing of the editorial, 
though that is the easiest part of the 
editorial writer’s struggle for excel- 
lence. The book presents an admir- 
able survey of the conditions under 
which newspaper editorials are writ- 
ten. It is itself a wholesome example 
of how conditions in society and in 
the profession that are not altogether 
ideal can be honestly faced and yet 
treated without either weak queru- 
lousness or factitious optimism. From 
sentence to sentence the book is sug- 
gestive of much more than it says; it 
should furnish many starting points 
for interesting class room discussions. 
It is carefully written and abounds in 
well delimited paragraphs, gracefully 
consecutive one to another. 


The author’s grasp on the essential 
need of background,-study, and ex- 
perience is shown by his statement 
that thirty is an appropriate age at 
which to begin one’s career upon the 
editorial page, and by his emphasis 
(page 29) on wide reading. His ad- 
vice to young reporters to ponder on 
the implications inherent in events 
and to submit occasional editorials to 
the front office makes one wish this 
book had been in existence twenty 
vears ago. Oh, those wasted years of 
purely objective work, devoid of the 
discipline of guided attempts to in- 
terpret! Memory goes back to the 
bootless cynicism of the local room in 
those days, to its adolescent contempt 
for an editorial page which in retro- 
spect seems to have been actually 
characterized by a genuine attempt, 
under difficulties, to be socially use- 
ful. We condemned it because it did 
not raise enough hades. 

This book has a place in the schools 
of journalism, and the young gradu- 
ate should keep it by him after he 
enters the newspaper office. It is no 
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derogation of the others who have 
pioneered in this field to say that it 
fills some needs that are not otherwise 
met.—Eric W. ALLEN. 





Exceedingly valuble to any one 
dealing with manuscripts especially 
for book purposes is The Author’s 
Book, which was issued by the Mac- 
millan Company on the occasion of 
its entering its new building in New 
York City. The volume, which con- 
tains 73 pages, deals with the prep- 
aration of manuscripts, proofreading, 
and dealing with publishers. There 
are glossaries of terms, comment on 
copyright, discussion of agreements 
with publishers, and other matter of 
special interest. 





The Kelmscott Press and William 
Morris, Master-Craftsman, by H. Hal- 
liday Sparling (Maemillan, London), 
is a fascinating and authoritative ac- 
count, by one of Morris’s collabora- 
tors, of the outstanding episode in the 
recent history of printing. It is an 
indispensable book for one who de- 
sires a knowledge of fine printing. 
Incidentally, the format makes the 


book a credit to any library.—E. 
W. A. 


Perhaps no other manual of style 
published by a newspaper or school 
of journalism is as widely used as is 
the University of Missouri’s Deskbook 
of the School of Journalism. The 
eighth edition of this volume, revised 
by Professor Robert S. Mann, has just 
come from the press. 

Containing 71 large pages, this 
book is much more extensive than the 
usual work on the subject. Among 
matters often slighted or not treated 
at all in other books are a detailed 
discussion of punctuation, a series of 
special forms for sports summaries, 
and some terse hints on advertising. 
Naturally the book contains some mat- 
ter applicable only to The Columbia 





Missourian, but most of it is suscepti- 
ble of general use. 





The Conscience of the Newspaper, 
by L. N. Flint, head of the depart- 
ment of journalism at the University 
of Kansas, has just come from the 
press of D. Appleton and company. 
The principles and ethics of journal- 
ism have found able champions in the 
past few years and it is an index of 
the strength of the new work to say 
that it will command attention from 
the profession as a whole and 
from schools of journaism in particu- 
lar. The first of case books in jour- 
nalism, it is a pioneer in a new field 
for journalism texts. The book will 
be reviewed in an early issue of The 
Bulletin.—L. W. M. 





Twenty Year Reunion 

The twentieth anniversary reunion 
of journalism students from the Uni. 
versity of Wisconsin course in jour- 
nalism is scheduled for June 19-21. 
Committees have been at work on 
publicity and arrangements since 
January and invitations have been 
sent to more than one thousand for- 
mer students and graduates. A per- 
manent organization of journalism 
alumni will be effected at the reunion. 
The first course at Wisconsin, whieh 
was taught in 1905-06 by W. G. 
Bleyer, the present director, had an 
enrollment of 35 students. 

Journalism is the best road to auth- 
orship, William W. Ellsworth, former 
president of the Century company, 
declared in talking before University 
of Nevada journalism students re- 
cently upon ‘‘The Writing Game.”’ 


Three hundred visitors attended the 
sixteenth annual Journalism Week at 
the University of Missouri school of 
journalism. <A_ directory of jour- 
nalism graduates revised to date was 
issued recently. 














The 1925 Graduates 


Schools and departments of journalism 
will graduate a larger number of well 
prepared journalism students this year 
than ever before. Lists compiled at the 
present time cannot be considered as final, 
of course, as some students fail in the 
work of the last semester, but they may 
be considered as representative of the 
relative size of graduating classes. 

To secure the information which fol- 
lows blanks were sent to the following in- 
stitutions: Baylor College for Women, 
Baylor University, Boston University, 
Butler University, University of Colorado, 
Columbia University, De Paul University, 
De Pauw University, Detroit University, 
Drake University, University of Georgia, 
University of Illinois, University of Indi- 
ana, University of Iowa, Iowa State Col- 
lege, University of Kansas, Kansas State 
Agricultural College, University of Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana State University, Mar- 
quette University, Mercer University, 
University of Missouri, University of 
Michigan, Montana State University, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, New York University, 
Notre Dame University, University of 
North Dakota, University of North Caro- 
lina, Northwestern University, Ohio State 
University, Ohio University. 

University of Oregon, University of 
Southern California, University of South 
Carolina, University of South Dakota, 
Stanford University, Syracuse University, 
Toledo University, University of Texas, 
University of Washington, University of 
Wisconsin, Beloit College, University of 
Minnesota, Nebraska Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, University of Nevada, Southern 
Methodist University, University of Utah, 
University of West Virginia, Cumberland 
University, University of Pennsylvania, 
Temple University. 

Due to the usual difficulties a number 
of the blanks were not returned. The 
1925 graduation list (tentative) follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF NortTH CAROLINA (de- 
partment) Bachelor of Arts: Eunice 
Ervin, Morgantown, N. C., James E. 
Hawkins, Raleigh, N. C., Lucy Lay, Wil- 
mington, N. C. 

SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY (de- 
partment) Bachelor of Science in Jour- 
nalism: Elizabeth Mallow, Frisco, Tex., 
North Bigbee, Dallas, Tex. 

BAYLOR COLLEGE FOR WOMEN (depart- 
ment) Bachelor of Journalism: Aijlise 
Parten, Mart, Tex., Bydie Lee Smith, 
Belton, Tex., Leila Khayat, Constanti- 
nople, Turkey, Mildred Gramah, Farming- 
ton, N M. 


UNIVERSITY OF Missouri (school) Mas- 
ter of Arts: 7 candidates (names not 
given). Bachelor of Journalism: 101 can- 
didtes (names not given). 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY (department) 
Bachelor of Science in Journalism: (no 
candidates). 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA (depart- 
ment) Bachelor of Arts: Charles G. 
Burke, Bismarck, N. D., Peter Burtness, 
Crary, N. D., Charles T. Evans, Grand 
Forks, N. D., Leslie Erhardt, Hamilton, 
N. D., Ferdina Reinholt, Grand Forks, N. 
D., Maurice Ryan, Grand Forks, N. D., 
Armin F. Rohde, Grand Forks, N. D. 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY (college) 
Bachelor of Arts: Irene Mary Boemer, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Regina M. Murphy, 
New Hampton, Iowa, Amy Evelyn Wag- 
ner, Milwaukee, Wis. Bachelor of Liter- 
ature: Walter W. Belson, Hartford, Wis., 
Elinor Ruth Reynolds, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Anthony Erale Schlax, Lake Geneva, 
Wis. Bachelor of Philosophy: Catherine 
Havlichek, Manistique, Mich. Bachelor 
of Science: Arch H. Ely, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA (school) 
Bachelor of Arts and certificate: Carolyn 
Airy, Watson, Mo., Donovan K. Bryant, 
Hertington, Neb., Howard H. Buffet, 
Omaha, Neb., Emmet V. Maun, Laurel, 
Neb., Paul C. Richardson, Olney, Ill., Ken- 
neth Scofield, Neleigh, Neb., Susan V. Tay- 
lor, Steele City, Neb., Alice E. Thuman, 
Hastings, Neb., Mark M. Werner, Bladen, 
Neb. 

Syracuse UNIversiry (department) 
Bachelor of Science in Journalism: Char- 
lotte Baker, Syracuse, N. Y., George Car- 
roll, Pompey, N. Y., William Clough, Man- 
lius, N. Y., Martha Hahn, Williamette, 
Ill., Margaret Kildunn, New Rochelle, N. 
Y., DeWitte LeFevre, Beaver Falls, N. Y., 
Montrose Powell, Brockton, N. Y., Wilbur 
Saylor, Johnstown, Pa., Doris Stillman, 
Olean, N. Y., Berdie Schwab, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Reginald Torrey, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Mary Zoretskie, Mt. Carmel, Pa., David 
J. Kreinson, Bradford, Pa., Adelaide Coop- 
erman, Elmira, N. Y. 

UNIVERSITY OF NotrRE Dame (school) 
Master of Arts: John S. Brennan, Esca- 
naba, Mich., Francis Kolars, Le Lueur 
Center, Minn. Bachelor of Arts and cer- 
tificate: James E. Armstrong, Niles, Mich., 
Richard Edwin Lightfoot, South Bend, 
Ind., George B. Chao, Shanghai, China, 
Thomas Francis Coman, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Raymond C. Cunningham, Toledo, 
O., Edward Vincent Crowe, Lafayette, 
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Ind., Walter John Haecker, Toledo, O., 
Harlan Orville Hermann, Cleveland 
Heights, O., Daniel D. Hickey, Chicago, 
Ill., Gerald Joseph Holland, San Diego, 
Cal., Robert Bertrand Howland, St. Louis, 
Mo., Edward John Maley, Logansport, 
Ind., Frank J. Naughton, Cleveland, O., 
Lawrence W. O’Leary, Gunnison, Col., 
Joseph A. Menger, San Antonio, Tex., 
Stephen Pietrowicz, Chicago, Ill., John 
Sheehan, Holyoke, Mass., Albert A. Som- 
mers, Portsmouth, O., Gilbert E. Uhl, New 
Washington, O. 

NEBRASKA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY (de- 
partment) journalism discontinued. 

UNIVERSITY OF KANsas (department) 
Bachelor of Arts: 51 candidates. Names 
not given. 

UNIVERSITY oF ILLINOIS (division) 
Bachelor of Arts in Journalism: Mildred 
Allen, Manteno; William H. Beatty, Os- 
sian, Ind., H. J. Beeby, Chicago, Irene 
Bell, Champaign, James Colvin, Hills- 
boro, Iil., Robert M. Deputy, Bridgeport, 
Ind., Stanley A. J. Fairweather, Cicero, 
Arthur Jacobi, Oak Park, Ill., Roy J. Har- 
ris, Maplewood, Mo., Alfred Le Conte, 
Danville, Ill., Edward R. Leibert, Robinson, 
Ill., Florence Nortridge, Freeport, IIl., E. 
M. Dolan, Centralia, Ill., Winifred H. Fait, 
Illiopolis, Ill., Russell H. Miles, Michigan 
City, Ind., Thornton P. McCune, Chicago, 
Elsbeth Steiner, Plainville, Ill., Theodore 
Thomas, Springfield, Ill., Edna Mae Wal- 
ters, Rantoul, Ill., Gale Warner, Peoria, 
Ill., Margaret Wall, Urbana, IIl., Louis 
Alex Traksle, Oak Park, Ill., Alice Frits- 
chle, Olney, Ill., Owen J. Remington, Me- 
nominee, Mich. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN (Course) 
Master of Arts: Vicente Pacis, Philippine 
Islands; Ethel R. Outland, Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., George L. Bird, 
Meadville, Pa., Helen M. Patterson, Madi- 
son, Wis., E. Marion Johnson, Enterprise, 
Kans., Roy L. French, Grand Forks, N. D. 
Bachelor of Arts (Course in Journal- 
ism) Catherine Alberti, Madison, Wis., 
Helen J. Baldauf, Milwaukee, Wis., Lois 
V. Barry, Milwaukee, Wis., Gladys M. 
Bayer, Kenosha, Wis., Donald L. Bell, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Elsa E. Bendeke, Grand 
Forks, N. D. 

Elmer L. Barringer, Fremont, Ohio, 
Marian M. Bozarth, Madison, Wis., Alice 
J. Bruns, Madison, Wis., Chilton R. Bush, 
Pleasureville, Ky., Kenneth B. Butler, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Margaret S. Chamber- 
lain, Grand Rapids, Mich., Courtland R. 
Conlee, Madison, Wis., Alice E. Cummings, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Martha D. Dalrymple, 
Chicago, Ill., John E. Davis, Rockford, 
Ill., Jewell R. Dean, Advance, Ind., Alice 
M. Drews, Chicago, Ill., Frances A. Dun- 


ean, Albia, Iowa, Wes W. Dunlap, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Ellis G. Fulton, Toledo, 
Ohio, Kathryn A. Gallagher, Oconto Falls, 
Wis., Virginia Gibler, Huntington, Ind., 
Dorothy M. Hedler, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Mary E. Hussong, Madison, Wis. 
Florence L. Killilea, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Gordon D. Lewis, Madison, Wis., Richard 
W. Marquardt, Manitowoc, Wis., Ruth D. 
Martin, Sac City, Iowa, Elisabeth Milli- 
gan, Delavan, Wis., Lewis S. Mrkvicka, 
Racine, Wis., Frank A. Muirhead, Madi- 
son. Wis., Max F. Ninman, Reedsburg, 
Wis., Irene Norman, Wauwatosa, Wis., 
J. Atkins Parker, St. Louis, Mo., Adeline 
Pepper, Madison, Wis., Dorothy R. Rein- 
del, Detroit, Mich., William A. Rorison 
Jr., Davenport, lowa, Katharine L. Shat- 
tuck, Coldwater, Mich., Mary A. Smith, 
Monroe, La., Benita Spencer, Ontario, 
Cal., Edna Walter, Madison, Wis., John 
F. Weimer, Milwaukee, Wis., Orin S. Wer- 
necke, Manitowoc, Wis., Carmen J. Wil- 
liams, Alberton, Iowa, Dorothy Zimmer- 
man, Indiana Harbor, Ind. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY (school) 
Master of Science in Journalism: Wayne 
Gard, Jacksonville, Ill., Lawrence Martin, 
Evanston, Ill., Carl Warren, Winfield, 
Kans., Robert D. Highfill, Chicago, III. 
Bachelor of Science in Journalism: Kath- 
ryn Benbow, Chicago, Ill., Phyllis Bond, 
Chicago, Ill., Eleanore Fischer, Evanston, 
Ill, John F. Hart, Commerce, Texas, 
Miriam Johnson, Winnetka, IIIl., Lucille 
D. Kapp, Chicago, Ill., Margaret Keller, 
Kew Gardens, N. Y., Wendell Kern, Wav- 
erly, Ia., Alice Kling, Sioux City, Ia., 
Raymond Levy, Ashland, Wis., William 
McGrew, Peru, Ind., Hazel Myers, Win- 
chester, Ky., Clarence Pavey, Chicago, 
Ill., Samuel Pohn, Evanston, IIl., Donald 
J. Powers, Winter Park, Fla., Howard L. 
Roberts, Clinton, Ia., Kathryn L. Stein, 
Chicago, Ill., Ruth Sponberg, Chicago, II]. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY (school) Master 
of Science: Marshall D. Beuick, New 
York, N. Y., Annabelle E. Burdick, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Ethel M. Byrne, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Mary Callaway, Pontotoc, Miss., Eva 
C. Chang, Shanghai, China, Sylvia A. 
Cochran, Denison, lowa, Harry W. Hickey, 
Chicago, Ill., Grace Lawless, Seattle, 
Wash., Clarence S. Leavell, Memphis, 
Tenn., Agnes Millar, Wooster, O., Arthur 
S. Rudd, Golden, Col., Hazel B. Stevens, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Bachelor of Litera- 
ture: Lloyd C. Acuff, Buffalo, N. Y., Mark 
Apfel, New York, N. Y., Cicely Apple- 
baum, New York, N. Y., Rose Aronsohn, 
Jersey City, N. J., William R. Auman, 
Johnstown, Penn., Eleanor Bali, Columbia, 
S. C., Clytie Bancroft, Flushing, N. Y., 
Francis S. Beane, East Millinocket, Me., 
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THE 1925 GRADUATES 


Theodore M. Bernstein, New York, N. Y., 
Victor H. Bernstein, New York, N. Y., 
Helen Blumenthal, Landau, Latvia, 
Eleanor W. Burrows, Seattle, Wash., Alice 
Cauffman, New York, N. Y., Katherine T. 
Cobb, Syracuse, N. Y., Helen L. Connor, 
Greeley, Col., Marie J. Coppens, New 
York, N. Y., Laura Cross, Lathrop, Mo., 
John L. delCardayre, New York, N. Y 

Marcella Diamond, Mamaroneck, *, Y., 
Dorothy Dodd, Tallahassee, Fla., William 
H. DuBois, St. Augustine, Fla., Irene M. 
Evans, New York, N. Y., Marjorie L. Fos- 
kett, Los Angeles, Cal., Milton Friedberg, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., George R. Geiger, New 
York, N. Y., Margaret Gottlieb, New York, 
N. Y., Bertha A. Houck, Los Angeles, 
Cal., Harry Wm. Huey, Elizabeth, N. J., 
Frank N. Irwin, Jr., White Plains, N. Y., 
Sadie Kronman, Schenectady, N. Y., Selma 
Krumgold, Jersey City, N. J., Adela J. 
Landau, New York, N. Y., Mary Latzen, 
New York, N. Y., James C. Leonhart, 
Baltimore, Md., Abbott J. Liebling, New 
York, N. Y., Mary H. McCarter, Dallas, 
Tex., Gladys V. McGrath, Capron, Va., 
Stewart A. McWilliams, Easton, Pa., 
Mary E. MacBurney, Jersey City, N. J., 
Arthur R. MacKen, New Brighten, N. Y., 
Samuel A. Mathewson, New York, N. Y 
Daniel R. Maue, Monticello, Minn., Clin- 
ton E. Metz, Newark, N. J., Hratchia A. 
Paniguian, Constantinople, Turkey, 
Creighton B. Peet, New York, N. Y., James 
F. Roche, New Britain, Conn., Louis J. 
Pelegrine, New York, N. Y., George E. 
Pelletier, Lowell, Mass., Wilbur C. Peter- 
son, Marshall, Minn., Graham  Rosen- 
berger, Winchester, Va., Miriam S. Ros- 
enthal, New York, N. Y., Evelyn Shapiro, 
Montreal, Can. 

Herbert S. Solow, New York, N. Y., 
Clarence W. Steffler, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Miriam A. Stein, Cincinnati, O., John D. 
Stephenson, Jr., Harrisburg, Pa., Donald 
S. Taylor, Philadelphia, Pa., Carroll C. 
VanArk, Holland, Mich., Harry A. Visel, 
Highwood, Conn., John H. Vogel, Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y., Charles S. Webb, New 
York, N. Y., Anita Walcoff, New York, N. 
Y., Robert L. Weenolsen, New York, N. 
Y., Harold T. Welch, Boston, Mass., Rich- 
mond B. Williams, Brooklyn, N. Y., Wil- 
liam C. Worthington, Providence, R. I., 
Edward L. Yordan, New York, N. Y., Wil- 
liam N. Young, Coatesville, Pa. 

UNIVERSITY OF UTAH (courses) no can- 
didates. 

UNIVERSITY OF SoUTH CAROLINA (school) 
Bachelor of Arts in Journalism: Charles 
Braxton Williams, Orangeburg,S.C. Cer- 
tificate: Arthur B. Cornwell, Chester, S.C. 


West Virginia UNIversrry (equivalent 
of major) Bachelor of Arts: Max R. Ful- 
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The 
Conscience 





of the 
Newspaper 








By LEON NELSON FLINT 


Professor of Journalism 
University of Kansas 


This is a case book in the 
principles and problems of 
journalism, — something en- 
tirely new and distinctive in 
the literature of journalism. 
It is the first book to present 
the ethical problems of the 
newspaper and the principles 
that should guide the con- 
scientious editor, in the form 
of actual cases such as come 
to the editor’s desk in his 
daily work. 

The first division of the book, 
“Newspaper Practice and the Ed- 
itor’s Consience.”’approaches each 
editorial problem from various 
angles, illustrated by cases. It is 
a symposium of matters of news- 
paper conduct and gives specific 
information on editorial deci- 
sions. The second division sums 
up the principles of journalism 
in its relations to the public as 
they are understood and prac- 
ticed by the leading high-class 
newspapers. The five chapters 
depict American journalism as it 
is today. In Part III account is 
taken of those influences that 
seem to be shaping the future of 
journalism. An appendix con- 
tains all the codes of ethics in 
which associations of newspapers 
and of newspaper men have ex- 
pressed the present standards for 
the conduct of the press. 


$3.00 
1825—Appleton Centennial Year—1925 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 
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lerton, Morgantown, W. Va., Eva Margaret 
Wilson, Bellington, W. Va. 

De Pauw UnIversiry (department) 
Bachelor of Arts: Jarvis Davis, Brook, 
Ind., Katherine Davis, New Albany, Ind., 
Orien Fifer, Indianapolis, Ind., O. L. John- 
son, Greencastle, Ind., Mary Lloyd, New 
Albany, Ind., Howard Petry, West Alex- 
andria, Ohio; Dwight Pitkin, Greencastle, 
Ind., Elmer Sulzer, Madison, Ind. 

UNIVERSITY OF SoutH Dakota (depart- 
ment) Bachelor of Arts: Thearle Aubrey 
Barnhart, Harold Howard, Bonnie Loft. 

IowA STaTeE Co.Liece (department) 
Bachelor of Science in Agriculture: 
Franklin M. Reck, Gary, Ind., Robert V. 
Peterson, Faribault, Minn. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA (department) 
no candidates—major not recognized. 

LovuIsIANA STATE UNIVERSITY (depart- 
ment) Master of Arts: Marjorie B. 
Arbour, Baton Rouge, La., Marcus M. Wil- 
kerson, Baton Rouge, La. Bachelor of 
Arts: Edward A. Boldsby, Amite, La., 
Carolyn Gordon, Baton Rouge, La., Bev- 
erly S. Latham, Franklin, La., Marjorie 
Uhry, Beaumont, Tex. 


KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
(department) Master of Science: Charles 
E. Rodgers, Manhattan, Kansas. Bache- 
lor of Science in Industrial Journalism: 
Emily Adams, Maple Hill, Kans., Ruth 
Bachelder, Fredonia, Kans., W. N. Bat- 
dorf, Burlington, Kans., Kenneth R. Chap- 
pell, Manhattan, Kans., Louis E. Childers, 
Wamego, Kans., C. W. Claybaugh, Pretty 
Prairie, Kans., Helen Correll, Manhattan, 
Kans., Alice Fisher, Manhattan, Kans., 
John Gartner, Manhattan, Kans., A. E. 
Goodwin, Concordia, Kans., B. C. Harter, 
El Dorado, Kans., Grace Justin, Manhat- 
tan, Kans., H. Lee Kammeyer, Manhat- 
tan, Kans., Floyd O. Northrup, Manhat- 
tan, Kans., Alice Paddleford, Cedar Vale, 
Kans., Mildred Pound, Glen Elder, Kans., 
Maxine Ransom, Downs, Kans., Muriel 
Shaver, Cedar Vale, Kans., Fred M. Shi- 
deler, Girard, Kans., Byron Short, Fre- 
donia, Kans., E. Von Reisen, Maryesville, 
Kans. 


Oun10 STATE UNIVERSITY (department) 
Bachelor of Arts in Journalism: Eric J. 
Bender, Cleveland, O., Leo Aloysius Dun- 
kel, Columbus, O., Herbert G. Fickes, 
Steubenville, O., Alfred T. Greenbank, 
Wooster, O., Frances Blake Huffman, 
Columbus, O., Albert H. Kelly, East 
Cleveland, O., Alfred H. Knouff, San- 
dusky, O., Rose E. Miller, Toledo, O., 
Frank A. Petrie, Piqua, O., Thomas Har- 
old Revere, Columbus, O., Bernardine 
Soisson, Norwalk, O., Asa Lee Spencer, 
Columbus, O., Ruth E. Turner, Colum- 
bus, O., Mildred F. Weiss, Columbus, O., 


Melvin K. Whiteleather, Damascus, O., 
Henry E. Worley, Columbus, O. 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON (school) Master 
of Arts: Rudolph H. Kuhn, Lebanon, Ore., 
Raymond D. Lawrence, Portland, Ore. 
Bachelor of Journalism. Lillian W. Ba- 
ker, Seattle, Wash., Dorothy M. Blyberg, 
Portland, Ore., Pauline Bondurant, Port- 
land, Ore., Mary M. Clerin, Portland, Ore., 
Wilhelmine Daniel, Philomath, Ore., 
Fairy E. Davis, Myrtle Point, Ore., Au- 
gusta P. DeWitt, Portland, Ore., Mildred 
C. Dunlap, Portland, Ore., Geneva E. Foss, 
Eugene, Ore., George H. Godfrey, Eugene, 
Ore., Gertrude H. Houk, Portland, Ore., 
Emily Houstan, Lakeview, Ore., Clinton 
N. Howard, Berkeley, Cal., Harold F. Hun- 
nicutt, Eugene, Ore., Anna Jerzyk, Rai- 
nier, Ore., Eunice R. Jonsrud, Boring, 
Ore., Katherine Kressmann, Portland, Ore., 
Maybelle E. Leavitt, Klamath Falls, Ore., 
Ben Maxwell, Salem, Ore., Edward M. Mil- 
ler, Molalla, Ore., Margaret L. Morrison, 
Hood River, Ore., Chi Sung Pil, Honolulu. 
Frederick L. Rice, Portland, Ore., Edward 
C. Robbins, Portland, Ore., Frances San- 
ford, Pasadena, Cal., Frances H. Simpson, 
Portland Ore., Margaret Skavlan, Eugene, 
Ore., Kathleen E. Strickland, Memphis, 
Tenn., Josephine Ulrich, Portland, Ore., 
Norma Jean Wilson, Portland, Ore., Don- 
ald L. Woodward, Portland, Ore. 

UNIVERSITY OF GreorGia (school) Bache- 
lor of Journalism: James Calvin Bon- 
ner, Carrollton, Ga., Myer Sussman Cook, 
Fitzgerald, Ga., Rutherford Lipscomb 
Ellis, Atlanta, Ga., Iver Henry Granath, 
Atlanta, Ga., Irwin Philip Myerson, Ath- 
ens, Ga. 


UNIVERSITY OF KentTUCKY (department) 
Bachelor of Arts: J. C. Baughman, D. L. 
Bicknell, Emmet Bradley, Doris Brana- 
man, Dorothy Cooper, T. B. Dewhurst, L. 
W. Erskine, Mary Amanda Gordon, Ann 
Gormely, Turner Gregg, Frances Kane, 
Helen King, Alenne lLeeach, Robert 
Strauss, Frank Herbert Carter. 

BayLork UNIVERSITY, Waco, Texas (de- 
partment) Bachelor of Arts: no candi- 
dates as department is new. 

Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind., 
(department) Bachelor of Arts: no can- 
didates as department is new. 

Mercer University, Macon, Ga. (school) 
Bachelor of Arts: Robert R. Dunwoody 
Jr., Macon, Ga., G. Emmitt Snellgrove, 
Swainsboro, Ga., Leonard W. Williams, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

UNIVERSITY OF CoLoRApo, Boulder, Col. 
(department) Bachelor of Arts: Susan 
Adams. 

INDIANA UNIversiTy, Bloomington, Ind. 
(department) Bachelor of Arts (20 credit 
minor in journalism): Ruth Barnard, 
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Wanatah, Ind., Elizabeth Bence, Terre 
Haute, Ind., Hugh Fraze, Kendallville, 
Ind., Pauline Griffin, Bloomington, Ind., 
Glenn Kingham, Indianapolis, Ind., Sam- 
uel C. Leschinsky, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Keith Masters, South Bend, Ind., John S. 
Neal, Bloomington, Ind., Marta Rafter, 
Logansport, Ind., Howard P. Robinson, 
Franklin, Ind., Karl Silvey, Roachdale, 
Ind. 

MonTANA STATE UNIveRsSITy, Missoula, 
Mont. (school) Bachelor of Arts in Jour- 
nalism: Lurena Black, Butte, Mont., V. 
D. Corbly, Missoula, Mont., Margaret Gar- 
ber, Plains, Mont., Ellen Garvin, Butte, 
Mont., Charles Guthrie, Chateau, Mont., 
Fern Johnson, Missoula, Mont., Doris Ken- 
nedy, Missoula, Mont., Myrtle Shaw, 
Butte, Mont., Clarence Logue, Fargo, N. 
D., Fred Martin, Butte, Mont., Herbert 
White, Billings, Mont., Grover Johnson, 
Jamestown, N. D. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN (course) Bach- 
elor of Arts and certificate: George W. 
Campbell, Owosso, Mich., Katherine E. 
Fitch, Charlevoix, Mich., Eileen M. Har- 
rison, Ann Arbor, Mich. George H. 
Holmes, Rochester, N. Y., Donald H. Howe, 
Detroit, Mich., Harold A. Moore, Chicopee, 
Mass., Verena Moran, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Clarence A. Paquin, Sault Ste. Ma- 
rie, Mich., Regina J. Reichmann, Detroit, 
Mich., Herman A. Wise, Detroit, Mich. 
(Majors not in four year course excluded 
in this list.) 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON (school) 
Bachelor of Journalism: Marion Crane, 
Seattle, Marion Dix, Hollywood, Cal., Mil- 
dred Frudenfelt, Seattle, Margaret McClel- 
lan, Seattle, Beatrice Reid, Seattle, An- 
toinette Shryock, Seattle, Alice Weld, 
Rolling Bay, Wash., Ray Anderson, Ta- 
coma, Wash., Martin M. Billesbach, Win- 
lock, Wash., Norman Collins, Spokane, 
Wash., Edward Fitzharris, Spokane, 
Wash., Raymond D. Harting, Seattle, Fred 
Hampson, Tacoma, Wash., Fred Koch, 
Ritzville, Wash., David J. McFadden, 
Bremarton, Wash., Kirk Herre, Belling- 
ham, Wash., Ben Misra, India, Winfield 
Uperaft, Seattle, Albert W. Wilson, Seattle. 

Onto University, Athens, (department) 


Bachelor of Arts: Edith E. Humphrey, 
Clair N. Hughey, Don Vorhees, Russell 
May. 





THE SITUATION IN TEXAS 

The ins and outs of the situation at 
the University of Texas and at Austin 
which resulted in the veto of funds for 
the continuation of the school of jour- 
nalism are still too uneertain to war- 


The right to criticise 
the acts of public officials 


was the last to be won in the cen- 
turies-long struggle for freedom of 
the press. A study of the heart of 
this struggle, the legal doctrine of 
‘qualified privilege’ forms the subject 
of a new book issued under auspices 
of the School of Journalism of Colum- 
bia University. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 
A study of the Legal Doctrine of 
“Qualified Privilege” 

By S. A. Dawson, M. S. 


in Journalism, Columbia University 
With a Foreword by 
HENRY WooDWARD SACKETT 
of the New York Bar 
120 pages. $1.50 

The author traces the development of 
the doctrine of absolute and of ‘qualified 
privilege’ through custom, statute and ju- 
dicial decisions in England and in Amer- 
ica. He gives a clear exposition of the 
vital part that liberty of the press must 
play in a democracy. 

“The work is of genuine value to all 
news writers and correspondents, as well 
as to newspaper publishers.”—The Boston 
Globe. 

LITERARY INFLUENCES IN 

COLONIAL NEWSPAPERS 
By E.vizarRETH CHRISTINE CooK 
Pp. xi +279. $2.50 

A comprehensive survey of the literary 
contributions in colonial newspapers from 
1704 to 1750 is contained in this work. 
Chapters are devoted to The New England 
Courant, The Pennsylvania Gazette, The 
Maryland Gazette, The Virginia Gazette, 
and The South Carolina Gazette. Bibli- 
ography and index. 

A History of the Services Rendered to 
the Public by the American Press 
During the Year 1917 
By MINNIE LEWINSON AND HENRY 
BEETLE HouGH 
Pp. 31. Paper $.65 

Awarded the Pulitzer Prize in Journal- 
ism at the 1918 Commencement of Colum- 
bia University. 

At Bookstores 
or direct from the publishers 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY New YORK 
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rant anything but blind editorializing 
on the part of THE JOURNALISM BuL- 
LETIN. In the absence of reliable in- 
formation it seems unwise to discuss 
the issue. Texas is not in danger of 
having the needs of its prospective 
journalists overlooked, however. The 
Baylor College for Women at Belton, 
Texas, has a well organized depart- 
ment of journalism and the school 
grants the journalism students a 
special bachelor’s degree. D. Q. Rid- 
dle, direetor, and Miss Helen Zene 
Wortman, a Missouri graduate, give 
their full time to journalism. At 
Waco, Texas, in Baylor University, a 
special department has been created 


and expects to have a class graduating 
in 1926. At Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Texas, A. F. Henning, 
professor of journalism, is building a 
strong department which will gradu- 
ate two students this year with the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Jour- 
nalism. Other Texas institutions have 
made a _ start toward professional 
courses of study for journalism and it 
is evident that the state as a whole ap- 
preciates the need of thorough prepa- 
ration for journalism in an institution 
of higher learning. It is believed that 
the University of Texas authorities 
will save their school by using emer- 
gency funds. 





Correspondence 
To the Editor: 


While I can not conceive of Mr. 
Maulsby’s book, **Getting the News,’’ 
being seriously considered for use in 
a course in reporting, for a very dif- 
ferent reason I do believe it should be 
viven a little more consideration. 

Newspaper editors are now begin- 
ning pretty generally to respect the 
work being done by the courses in 
journalism in the colleges and uni- 
versities, and such a book as Mr. 
Maulsby’s is likely to exert some in- 
fluence in determining the editorial 
opinion of teachers of journalism. 
Personally, I do not want any editor 
to think I teach reporting after the 
fashion indicated in this book. I can 
not ask the space to go into a detailed 
account of the points of difference. I 
shall quote only two passages which 
strike me as being especially mis- 
chievous. Much of the book sins only 
in that it is silly. 

‘The important thing about read- 
ing is toread.... Read fast and read 
all the time. When a book ceases to 
interest you, skip the dull parts or 
try another. The way to get the 
most for your money out of reading is 
to follow strictly the advice about not 


reading any book after it seems dry. 
Make the author ‘sell’ you his writing 
on the first page and make him keep 
vou ‘sold’ for each succeeding page.” 
(Page 105). 

‘* When the beginner decides he has 
been a cub long enough, all he needs 
to do is to come in with a real story 
from his beat or from his minor as- 
signment. Here are two incidents 
that will show how two young men 
stopped being cubs early in their 
careers, 

‘*The first one is short. The tele- 
phone bell rang, and the city editor 
said to the newest reporter, ‘Answer 
that phone, will you.’ The reporter 
without looking up from the story he 
was writing replied, ‘Let one of the 
cubs answer it this time; I’m working 
on a big story.’ One of the eubs an- 
swered it.’’ (Page 109). 

That sort of stuff, 1 protest, is not 
typical of the work being done by 
schools of journalism. 


CHARLES BREWER Davis 
University of Illinois 





Articles on the various journalistic 
fraternities and sororities in jour- 
nalism will appear in the BULLETIN 
beginning with the November issue. 
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Victor Fremont Lawson 


Address before the Illinois Press Association, October 3, 1925, at Urbana, Illinois 


By Epwarp Price BELL 


F you will kindly waive more than 
bare mention of the honor done 
me on this occasion, I will say at once 
that to review with any particularity 
the life.and work of Victor Fremont 
Lawson would require far more time 
than you can spare and far ampler 
equipment than I command. 

When Lord Byron, you may re- 
member, stood within the portal of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, he found it nec- 
essary to break that gigantic edifice 
‘“‘to separate contemplation.’’ Like- 
wise, when we stand face to face with 
a richly-endowed man, and with a 
long life of uniquely productive la- 
bor, we must break that man and 
that life ‘‘to separate contempla- 
tion.”’ 

Of Mr. Lawson’s life I will say 
only a word. Why should I say 
more? You all know what that life 
was. You all know it was simple. 
You all know it was pure. You all 
know it was without complaint and 
defied fatigue. You all know its en- 
tire vision and energy constantly ran 
toward loftier levels of civilization. 
There, in compendium, you have Mr. 
Lawson’s life. 

That span of sacrifice—for every 
great human life is a sacrificee—had 
its fitting achievements. Of those, 





too, I will say only a word. Broadly, 
1 


they were familiar to every person in 
this room. Visibly and _ invisibly, 
they consisted, respectively, of the 
newspaper into which he transfused 
his soul, and of the moral effects 
wrought by that newspaper in every 
nook and corner of the world where 
men read—whether they read our lan- 
guage or another. Only a few days 
ago, I stood in Asiatic newspaper of- 
fices and saw brown and yellow men 
translating from The Chicago Daily 
News to their own vernacular column 
after column of matter on the diffi- 
cult problem of the peace of the Pa- 
cifie and of the world. 

Just a little imagination, gentle- 
men, will help us to find in these few 
words a sufficient indication of the 
achievements of Vietor Fremont Law- 
son. Not his life, not his work, not 
his genius as a whole, but certain as- 
pects of his genius, inspire my effort 
here. I come to tell you a few things 
I myself know, or think I know, of 
Mr. Lawson, whom I saw in illness 
and in health, in heavy moods and in 
light, as business man, editor, critic 
and philosopher, story-teller, intent 
listener, eager, fluent, and precise 
speaker, fellow-traveler in foreign 
lands, absorbed observer of our 
strange, restless, fascinating, and 
ever-moving humanity. 
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